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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of our state library association, held 
in Madison, October 11-13, 1920, was undoubtedly one of the most success- 
ful in the whole series. There was a business-like snap, a definite and in- 
formed interest on the part of the membership in the important matters 
presented, and a consciousness that the association was making progress 
toward the realization of far-reaching plans. ° 

This number of the Bulletin is largely given to a report of this meet- 
ing. Those who could not be present are urged to read with especial care. 
The matters of certification of librarians and county library legislation are 
of particular moment. The association adopted the two reports giving the 
principles to be recommended for legislative attention. The committees are 
continued with instructions to draft these matters into proper statute form. 

The attendance of trustees was especially noteworthy. The special ses- 
sion for teacher-librarians and the round tables for groups with particular 
interests were a valuable feature. The influence of this convention upon 
the future of librarianship in Wisconsin will be of lasting benefit. 
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Notes from the Traveling Library 
Department. During the week of 
October 11-16 the Traveling Li- 
brary Department shipped over 2,- 
000 volumes into various parts of 
the State. Many of these books 
went to public libraries; for thirty 
of the librarians in attendance at 
the meetings of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association visited the Trav- 
eling Library Department and _ se- 
lected books which they knew their 
patrons would enjoy. Interest 
seemed to center around the tech- 
nical books, which many of the li- 
braries needed. One librarian re- 
marked, as she added book after 
book to her pile, that she wanted to 
try out the technical books in her 
community and would later buy 
those which seemed most used by 
her patrons. Some of the library 
visitors have sent in lists of book 
wants since their return home. This 
special book service of the Travel- 
ing Library Department can mean 
much to the public libraries in sup- 
plementing their resources. Let us 
know what you want. 


H. C. L. 


A Current Book List. We are 
glad indeed to have another list of 
current books for this issue of the 
Bulletin. The annotations have 
been very kindly prepared for us 
by Miss Mary K. Reely, editor of the 
Book Review Digest. Miss Reely is 
herself a native of Wisconsin and is 
a graduate of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School and of the University of 
Minnesota. She brings to this work 
a most sympathetic appreciation of 
the needs of the Wisconsin libraries 
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for which our lists are prepared. 
The members of our staff have aided 
as usual in the selection of many of 
the books included in the list. It is 
expected that lists will be presented 
in the next few issues of the Bulletin 
under the continued editorship of 
Miss Reely. 


‘‘Teachers’ Salaries Must Double.’’ 
We quote the following paragraphs 
from page 48 of the N. E. A. Bulle- 
tin for October 1920. This state- 
ment is of much interest in connec- 
tion with the figures relative to li- 
brarians’ salaries presented else- 
where in this issue. 


‘‘School Budgets in American cit- 
ies should be twice as large as be- 
fore the war, according to an analy- 
sis of public school statistics given 
out by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The report maintains that teachers’ 
salaries should now be double the 
pre-war figure in order to obtain the 
same quality of educational service. 
The cost of school buildings is de- 
clared to have trebled in the last 
five years. 

‘‘These findings are made public 
in a volume, entitled ‘Trends of 
School Costs.’ The author is Dr. 
W. Randolph Burgess, assistant di- 
rector of the department of educa- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

‘‘During the five years since 1915 
the salaries of teachers have in- 
creased on the average of 45 per 
cent, as compared with a 100 per 
cent increase in the wages of labor- 
ers. A comparison of teachers’ sal- 
aries and the cost of the necessities 
of life each year for the past eighty 
years makes it clear that in the past 
two years the purchasing power of 
the teacher’s salary has been less 
than at any other time since the 
civil war. The report maintains 
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that the only way to retain efficient 
teachers in service and at the same 
time attract able men and women to 
teaching is to bring salaries to a 
level corresponding to the level of 
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the wages in other occupations, and 
the level of the cost of living. This 
is taken to mean bringing salaries 
to a point just double the pre-war 
figures.’’ 





DOLLARS AND IDEALS 
Address Before Wisconsin Library Association 


By John H, Leete, Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


The library has been sending out for 
the past year an insistent S. O. S. call. 
Every sending station under its control, 
or that could be subsidized or manipu- 
lated, has been utilized for this purpose. 
The crackle and flash of this message 
has been almost continuous. What has 
been the dominant note of that S. O. S., 
Dollars! Dollars for the Enlarged Pro- 
gramme! Dollars for books! Dollars 
for salaries! Dollars for this, that, and 
the other thing! We have even some- 
times asked for dollars without any defi- 
nite idea of how they might be converted 
into library service. We ask, for in- 
stance, for funds for the certification of 
librarians—a laudable object—but we 
must first catch the librarian. We have 
been infected by the disease that pervades 
the atmosphere. We think dollars and 
we talk dollars. 

Books and literature once absorbed the 
time and interest of the librarian. We 
used to discuss current book notes—now 
our interest is monopolized by currency 
bank notes. Emerson wrote years ago: 
“As soon as a stranger is introduced into 
any company, one of the first questions 
which all wish to have answered is ‘How 
does that man get his living?’ In these 
days the question is: ‘How much does 
he get?—In former times it has been 
doubted whether man can have ideals 
with dollars—now we wonder whether 
we can have ideals without dollars.” 

This situation has been forced upon us. 
Big money is necessary to carry on big 
projects, and library work is a big pro- 


ject—bigger and more far-reaching than 
even we realize, Every library must have 
sufficient income to keep up with the in- 
creased scale of living oi to-uway. ‘inere 
is not a library in the country waose 
appropriation might not ve avubled or 
even trebled to the advaniage of the 
community.- Further every Community 
in the land should mailuwiain a sivrary— 
a condition that is very lar irom beipg 
true to-day. Nor can there be any ques- 
tion that the library profession is un- 
derpaid—greviously underpaid, not only 
in comparison with simiiar professions 
requiring equivalent training, but even 
as compared with untrained labor. I 
had always thought that the educational 
profession from which I graduated was 
the undermost dog; but I have now dis- 
covered that the height of ambition of 
the librarian is to be placed on a par 
with the plutocratic teacher. As for the 
wealth of a janitor, it is beyond our 
fondest dreams! There can be no denial 
of our need, either individually or col- 
lectively. We are “steeped in poverty to 
the very lips”. Nor can there be any 
defense made for a condition or a policy 
which permits such an unjust discrimi- 
nation to continue, 

I give full value to the dollar. Indeed 
I fear I am inclined to give it greater 
value than its present purchasing power 
warrants. You will understand also that 
I recognize our need of and our right to 
that dollar and appreciate the necessity 
of financial campaigns to get it. I may 
question whether the entire membership 
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of a profession trained as we are and 
with the tastes and mental attitude that 
characterize librarians can suddenly be 
transformed into successful “money 
raisers”. They do differ in tempera- 
ment—the librarian and the “professional 
worker”, so-called. I may have grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of the trans- 
formation, even if it could be accom- 
plished. There is so much work for the 
librarian in his own field, work that 
ought to be done and that he alone can 
do! I may regret the necessity of giving 
such extreme publicity to our personal 
needs. It is humiliating to wear from 
sunrise to sunset the placard of the 
mendicant and to be forever extending 
the alms cup. But impractical as may 
be this transformation from a librarian 
to a “professional worker”, questionable 
as may be the wisdom of side-tracking 
library work, unpleasant as the situation 
may be from the personal standpoint, 
were these the only considerations in- 
volved, the necessities of the present 
emergency would demand that we quiet 
our doubts and swallow our personal 
pride. But there are other considera- 
tions involved. I am not a standpatter. 
I do not object to new ideas simp'y be- 
cause they are new ideas. But I do fear 
that a real danger threatens the morale 
and the ideals of the library profession 
as a result of this emphasis of the dol- 
lar and I do believe that we must find 
an antidote for the malady that has fallen 
upon us. 

We would hardly be justified in say- 
ing that the profession is being commer- 
cialized. Yet if we are frank with our- 
selves, I think that we shall have to ad- 
mit that there has been a change of at- 
titude, a tendency to emphasize the sal- 
ary a position pays rather than the op- 
portunity it offers for professional serv- 
ice. Sometimes I fear this attitude has 
been so pronounced as to constitute a 
breach of professional ethics. The rest- 
lessness of to-day, the opening of new 
and more remunerative fields of work, 
the scarcity of qualified workers, the 
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competitive struggle between libraries to 
keep competent staffs—all these factors 
have tended to a condition of unstability 
in organization which has lowered the 
morale of the library. Unquestionably 
some of the kaleidoscopic changes with 
which we are all familiar have been 
forced by the actual financial necessity 
of the individual; others have been due 
to the professional opportunity offered; 
but many changes have been sought be- 
cause of purely commercial considera- 
tions. But whatever the causes there 
can be no question that the component 
result upon the profession has been to 
magnify the dollar. We think less of 
ideals, and think more of the dollar than 
ever before. 

The librarian must be an idealist. He 
must be a genuine altruist. It is true, 
of course, that ideals are not accepted 
as coin of the realm—they will not buy 
food, clothing and shelter, and that much 
even the most idealistic and enthusiastic 
librarian must have. But these physi- 
cal necessities are only the right of the 
librarian—not his real reward. His real 
reward is found in the joy of service. 
So, though we pursue with unabated zeal 
the needed and necessary dollar, let us 
remember that there are some things a 
dollar cannot buy and that not getting 
but giving is the basis of all true pro- 
fessional service. Present conditions 
make it imperative that we keep this 
basic principle firmly in mind. So, at 
the risk of repeating very familiar facts, 
I would like to mention very briefly some 
of the compensations in our professional 
service, some of the considerations that 
make it worth while to be a librarian 
even though the cash balance in our per- 
sonal ledgers is reduced to the vanishing 
point. I would like to show also that 
these wonderful opportunities are real 
assets which may be utilized to the ad- 
vantage of the profession. 

The library is “rich in the spoils of 
time” and it is something even to live 
within its walls. We all would like a 
passing acquaintance with sugar and po- 
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tatoes, shoe leather and winter hats, 
unbrellas, and even automobiles, but the 
book has some advantages as a constant 
companion. It is something to live at 
the centre of things and to have the arc- 
tics and the tropics, the Occident and 
Orient, the city and the desert and even 
the distant stars all made accessible with- 
out tiresome journeys. And when we tire 
of the company of our contemporaries, 
it is something to be able to call upon 
Confucius and Solomon, or to fight with 
Alexander and Napoleon, or to see visions 
with Joan of Arc or with Milton. The 
poet, the artist, the warrior, the scien- 
tist, the philosopher, the prophet all live 
under the same roof with us and call to 
us as we go about our daily tasks. The 
best of all thought and of all achieve- 
ment and of all aspiration of yesterday 
and to-day create an atmosphere of hope 
and inspiration about us. It is some- 
thing to know and to live in these won- 
derful associations. 


It is still more to introduce these won- 


derful friends of ours to those about us 
for whom also they have a message. I 
know of no greater social pleasure or one 
that is richer in potential good than the 
bringing together of two congenial spir- 
its. Lifelong friendships have often been 
formed as the result of a casual intro- 
duction by a mutual friend. Influences 
that Rave persisted even beyond a single 
generation have had their beginnings in 
such a simple act. And when we have 
a friend who has done something big, 
how we like to shine even by reflected 
glory! And we have an even greater 
satisfaction I hope in bringing to him 
a beginner just entering the path upon 
which the great man has traveled so far. 
But the librarian has a far greater oppor- 
tunity than this, for he has thousands 
of friends—great friends—on his shelves 
and I trust an equal number of friends 
and acquaintances in his community. 
What a satisfaction it is to bring the 
message of these tried friends of the 
shelves to these acquaintances of the 
street. John Galsworthy recently visited 
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Pittsburgh. It was the privilege of only 
a few to meet him for an hour or two 
at dinner, but the entire population of 
Pittsburgh have the opportunity of 
making his intimate acquaintance at the 
library. Gerald Stanley Lee pays a trib- 
ute to the power of the book in his re- 
cent “Ghost In The White House”. In 
giving his reason for nominating a Presi- 
dent in a book, rather than in a political 
convention, he says: “A book can be 
more quiet, more sensible and thought- 
ful, more direct and human and closer 
to the hearts of the people than a con- 
vention can. It can be more public too. 
Only a few thousand people can get into 
a convention, a hundred million can get 
into a book. All in the same two hours, 
by twenty million lamps, thousands of 
miles apart, the people can crowd into a 
book”. Surely it is some compensation 
to be a part in a work whose influence 
is so far reaching. 

And the world of today needs the 
help and inspiration of that material as 
never before. It is a new world that 
confronts us today. New ideas of gov- 
ernment, new ideas of our industrial 
problems, new thoughts of our sociai 
relations, new ideas of ethics and reli- 
gion are all seeking expression. How 
are these problems to be solved? Every 
agency and force stimulating and in- 
ducing sound understanding, clear 
thinking, right doing, should be utilized, 
must be utilized, if this new world is to 
find itself. In this social reconstruc- 
tion of the world the library ought to 
play an important part. It is not only 
its opportunity, but an _ obligation. 
Many writers on education have pointed 
out that the essential motive of the 
American people in establishing a pub- 
lic school system was not primarily 
culture and scholarship, valuable as 
these are. The prime purpose was the 
maintenance of the American Order, the 
service of the nation. That, too, is the 
basic motive for maintaining public li- 
braries—the maintenance of the Ameri- 
can Order, the service of the nation— 
not the America that is but that which 
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is to be. Toward the discovery of this 
New America, and the development of 
the New American who is to dwell in 
this New America, the library has much 
to contribute if it fulfills its obligation 
to serve the nation. 

Yes, the library has a big opportun- 
ity but we have scarcely made a begin- 
ning upon the work which ought to be 
done—nay, which must be done. I re- 
fer not to the deplorable Jack of books 
in the Virgin Islands but to the work 
which remains to be done in Pittsburgh, 
in New York, in Milwaukee, in Chicago 
—what city may be excepted from that 
criticism? The Virgin Islands could not 
provide standing room for the citizens 
of those strongholds of library service 
who never enter the library doors. 
We are not only not placing books by 
those “twenty million lamps, thousands 
of miles apart,’ we are not even utiliz- 
ing the lamps under the very shadow of 
the library. But, you say, they have the 
opportunities of the library— it is their 
fault if they don’t take advantage of 
them. But, is it their fault? Have we 
something to give them?—-Something 
they need and want. And have we told 
them that we have it? 

Again, we like to call the library the 
People’s University and we have the 
faculty and equipment to make that 
boast true. But are we the People’s 
University in anything more than good 
intentions? Our entrance requirements 
bar none who can read—but how many 
eligible students enroll? Have we or- 
ganized our resources to do the work of 
a University? No. We all know the 
service we might render, but we also 
know that we have yet to Gevise means 
of reaching every individual of our com- 
munity, of serving every activity and or- 
ganization of that community, of mak- 
ing the library the force it might be in 
initiating movements for the good of 
the community. I say these things not 
in the spirit of criticism of what has not 
been done, but as a call to a construct- 
ive effort. The possibilities of the li- 
brary are stupendous. They are also in- 
spiring, and we need that inspiration, 
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the inspiration that comes from a big 
conception vf our work. It is worth 
while to have even a small part in the 
planning of a big job. 

And this big job is a necessary one— 
not only for the sake of the New Amer- 
ica and the New World, but for the li- 
brary’s own sake. We must tie more 
closely to the world’s work, if the li- 
brary is to get the support we want and 
must have. For the typical American 
does not value intellect for its own 
sake, but for its expression in deeds. 
Learning, research, imagination, to him 
find their only value in the practical re- 
sults they may accomplish. Not the 
theorist, but the man who can get re- 
sults occupies the pedestal in American 
life. The teacher and the librarian do 
not always adapt themselves to this sit- 
uation. They are too apt to have what 
has been called the “Academic Mind’. 
Conscientious to a fault in the search 
for truth, they are apt to neglect their 
everyday obligations as members of the 
community, and partly for that reason, 
they fail to apply the truth which they 
have found to the solution of everyday 
problems. There is a great need that 
American education be reformed to 
meet the demand that the new order 
has placed upon it. There is an equal 
necessity that the public library recon- 
struct its work and its ideals. It must 
be more than a reservoir of culture and 
learning if it is to impress its useful- 
ness upon the typical American of to- 
day. It must be a spring, bubbling and 
sparkling with life, whose waters 
freshen and invigorate the growth of 
American character and life and ideals. 
Such an institution would arouse the 
imagination and win the support of the 
New American. To have a part in the 
evolution of the New Library needed to 
serve this New America is one of the 
compensations of library work of today. 

So much for the compensations of li- 
brary work. I am quite aware that I 
have added nothing to your stock of 
knowledge in rehearsing them, but pos- 
sibly there is some value in going over 
even such familiar ground. It may 
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serve to remind you that alongside the 
arm outstretched with clutching fingers 
to get, should be extended an arm to 
give. If these remarks should add even 
a little strength to that arm of service, 
I shall be more than satisfied. May I 
point out very briefly two or three ad- 
vantages, practical advantages, that 
should follow the emphasis of the value 
of our work and the ideals that should 
animate that work. 

Let us first consider the problem that 
seems most pressing, the filling of our 
purse. Let us start our consideration 
of this problem with a few questions. 
Why is the library denied adequate sup- 
port? Why are so many libraries 
struggling along barely able to keep 
open their doors? Why is it that the 
employees of a library are almost uni- 
versally placed upon a lower salary 
schedule than other city employees with 
less education and training? Why is it 
that in our colleges and schools the li- 
brarian seldom receives commensurate 
salary with the teacher of correspond- 
ing grade and qualifications? 

There are many factors it seems to 
me which have brought about this situ- 
ation. To rubber stamp a borrower’s 
card and straighten books on the sheif 
does not require a particularly high or- 
der of intelligence or demand a very ex- 
tensive training and those simple but 
obvious duties seem to many of the 
thoughtless public to constitute the 
greatest part of the librarian’s work. 
To recognize a call slip for the Red 
Boat as the Rubaiyat, or Lemon Sour- 
balls as Les Miserables or to locate the 
book ‘‘all about a guy who dropped a 
knife on the back of another guy’s bean 
in France’’ makes an interesting story 
for the public but does not suggest to 
them the necessity of a knowledge of 
books that requires any extensive train- 
ing. The ability of the librarian to 
find anything “from Clothes to Canni- 
bals, from Dogs to Dogmatism, from 
Zoology to Zymotic Diseases’, as Mrs. 
Rinehart recently put it, is accepted 
without a thought of the mechanism or 
the training that makes it possible, nor 
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have we ourselves sufficiently empha- 
sized this need of general education and 
specific training in our statement of the 
qualifications necessary for our work. 
As a result library boards have placed 
a low valuation upon our services. 

Then too the “‘niceness” of the work 
which so long made the library one of 
the few occupations that a gentlewoman 
could undertake without loss of social 
standing tended to produce the impres- 
sion that no such sordid consideration 
as the dollar could be indulged in with- 
out besmirching the retiredness and re- 
finement of the profession. This im- 
pression was confirmed by long waiting 
lists of applicants scrambling for posi- 
tions in the library at the munificent 
salary of $400 a year. Moreover, this 
situation was taken advantage of by di- 
rectors of libraries who allowed the law 
of supply and demand to rule the salary 
schedule and neglected to fight for just 
and proper remuneration for their over 
complaisant assistants. Then, too, the 
workman has a union, the Knights of 
Labor, which brings the weight of an 
organization to the assistance of the in- 
dividual and even refuses, however will- 
ing he may be, to allow him to work 
for a salary which will make the opera- 
tion of an automobile impossible. Nay, 
more it emphasizes the high order of 
intellect needed for his particular work 
by restricting his labor to the narrow- 
ist limits possible. The bricklayer is 
not allowed to carry bricks or mortar— 
that is the work of a lower order of in- 
telligence. For the library worker the 
Knights of Labor are spelled without 
the K and without capitalization of any 
kind and no duties are too humble for 
us to undertake. I would not wish to 
be interpreted as arguing for the union- 
ization of the library or indeed of any 
profession but the lack of organization 
has certainly deprived us of the “big 
stick’”’ which has won many battles ror 
labor. 

All these factors have affected our fi- 
nancial situation in the past, though 
few of them are operative today. After 
all has been said, however, is not the 
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primary reason the fact that we have 
not yet completely established in the 
minds of the whole community the con- 
viction that the library is a necessity— 
that it must and ought to be paid for 
adequately upon that basis? The 
world pays for necessities. The very 
fact that we are denied adequate sup- 
port is proof that we have not gotten 
our message completely over. Could 
we conduct the library on a profit mak- 
ing basis without endowment? Could 
we make even our present inadequate 
incomes from fees charged the individ- 
uals served? I recognize of course that 
this is not exactly a fair basis upon 
which to estimate the hold that the li- 
brary has upon its community—but pos- 
sibly it will make us a little more recon- 
ciled to our present financial difficulties 
and a little more ready to see what 
must be our point of attack. Let us 
look facts frankly in the face. 

The solution of the matter seems to 
me to be in the establishment of the 
library, not as a welfare organization to 
be maintained by tne generosity of char- 
ity, but as a service organization which 
returns full value for funds invested. I 
do not mean to say that we are not a 
welfare organization, for we are. The 
public library unquestionably contributes 
much to the general welfare of the com- 
munity and on that ground is entitled 
to the support of those charitable per- 
sons who are interested in the well being 
of the community apart from their own 
personal pleasure or advantage. But we 
ought not to depend solely upon that ad- 
mirable minority nor need we do so. 
The library is something more than a 
general welfare organization. It is a 
service organization which has something 
definite to give to the person who makes 
use of those services. It is by demon- 
strating that fact by actual perform- 
ance—not to one person in every ten or 
twenty, but to every last individual in 
the community—that the future of the 
library can be assured. When the clos- 
ing of our libraries or even the curtail- 
ment of its service means a personal loss 
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to every citizen, then adequate support 
will come. The most effective propaganda 
for the extension of library service comes 
from accurate thorough intensive work 
on the job we have already contracted 
to perform, 

Of course this method of solving the 
problem of gaining adequate support for 
the library is bound to be a long pro- 
cess—a deplorably long one. It is some- 
what disheartening, too. We inevitably 
think of the candle ever burning before 
the altar in Florence as penance for the 
exiled Dante. We recall that 


“Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer 
dead 

Through which the living Homer begged 
his bread.” 


And we want not a candle and a 
sepulchre but a home and bread. But 
long as the road is, it does lead to a 
sure goal—for the world always pays 
for its wants and necessities. And, too, 
is it not the only road open to us? 
Are we not forced to prove the value 
of our work to our whole community 
before we can win support of even 
fickle charity? It seems to me there- 
fore that the best way and indeed the 
only way to financial independence is 
by establishing the library as a necessi- 
ty to every individual in the community. 
To accomplish this result, not the dot- 
lar, but ideals, must furnish the ani- 
mating motives. 

There is another advantage to be 
gained by emphasizing our ideals rather 
than our need of dollars. There 
are many gaps in the library ranks. 
The attraction of larger salaries in 
commercial and industrial life and the 
increased demand for library service 
have resulted in the depletion of the 
staff of every library in the country. 
We need many recruits and those 
recruits must be of Superior Quality. 
We can hardly hope to compete at 
present with these other fields of work 
financially, nor would this inducement 
alone bring us the right kind of mate- 
rial. We must hold out some other at- 
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tractions. These attractions are found 
in the compensations we have had under 
consideration. Hard work and inade- 
quate pay will not keep the right kina 
of material from our ranks if they can 
be given a vision of the bigness of the 
fight we are waging. The regular army 
has few applicants in time of peace, but 
when men are needed to fight real bat- 
tles even if it means incurring real 
dangers, the call is answered. That 
principle is true in our more peaceful 
occupation. A call that is based upon 
opportunity for service will be answered 
and what field offers greater opportun!- 
ty than the library. 

But the greatest value to be derived 
from the emphasis of the importance 
and genuine worth of the library is 
found in its effect upon the profession 
itself. We have already expressed the 
opinion that the conditions under which 
we are working, the many changes on 
staff and withdrawals from our ranks, 
the emphasis of the insufficient pecuni- 
ary rewards—have tended to discour- 
agement and have lowered the morale 
of the profession. I do not mean to 
imitate that we are unfaithful to our 
obligation or neglect our obvious duties, 
That could not be true. But there is 
a vast difference between mere faithful- 
ness to duties imposed and the eager 
and confident effort which results from 
enthusiastic belief in the value and 
necessity of the work we are doing. 
The one may be a dead thing; the other 
must be a living spirit. 

The spirit of an organization is a 
real thing. Its reality and value is 
recognized on the football field and in 
business, in play and in work, in peace 
and in war. The successful coach 
knows he must have it on his team; 
the successful business man spends his 
money to develop it as an asset in his 
business; the general knows that he 
must have it in his army and in our 
last war our government and the whole 
American people maintained on an 
enormous scale organizations whose 
sole business was to develop and main- 
tain it. Why? Because all these lead- 
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ers know that spirit often means the 
difference between failure and success, 
between defeat and victory. Nay more 
they ‘know that it is spirit which may 
turn apparently sure defeat to sweep- 
ing victory. Yes, this spirit of an orga- 
nization is a real thing. 

The library, too, must have a spirit. 
It has had it in the past. We musi 
not lose it in the changed conditions 
which have come upon us. This spirit 
cannot be created by pecuniary rewards. 
It does not always dwell in costly build- 
ings and expensive equipment, nor does 
it always animate even trained special- 
ists. Nor is the spirit of the library 
the sum of the spirits of the indiviaual 
members. It is the spirit of the whole. 
You may have the right kind of clay 
and other constituents mixed in proper 
proportions to make a good building 
brick, but unless the genius of fire has 
his chance at it you will have a mighty 
mushy product. So you may have all 
the essential elements of a good library, 
but without the fire of the spirit you 
will have a mighty dead library. Many 
factors contribute to this real spirit 
but it cannot exist in an organization 
without confidence in itself and enthu- 
siastic belief in its work and in its 
opportunity for service. 

This then is the theme of these 
remarks: that we believe enthusiasti- 
cally in the mission of the library; that 
we think and talk of the value 
of the work of the library; that 
we find joy and reward in the oppor- 
tunity for service that is offered the 
library. The argument in support of 
this theme is: that our work both jus- 
tifies and requires this belief and that 
thereby we will best and most quickly 
receive that compensation in dollars 
which is the due of the workman; that 
thereby we will secure the number and 
quality of recruits which the extent and 
value of the work demand and, finally, 
that we will thereby develop a morale 
and spirit which will lead us to greater 
achievement. 

Kipling tells a story of a ship which 
will illustrate the present situation in 
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library work. She contains only ‘he 
best timbers and steel. Her design is 
good. She is launched and chrisiened 
and makes a sucessful trial trip, yet 
her captain remarks: “It takes more 
than christenin’ to mak’ a ship. In 
the nature of things—She’s just irons 
and rivets and plates put into the form 
of a ship. She has to find herself yet. 
She’s all here, but the parts of her 
have not learned to work together yet.” 
She puts to sea with ‘her first cargo. 
She is stiff and rigid. A few days out 
she encounters a storm. She is buf- 
feted about. All the different elements 
of her structure creak and groan and 
complain of their individual troubles. 
The deck beams and the stringers and 
the rivets and the bolts and girders and 
the cross ties all raise their voices in 
shrieks of protest at the strain they 
have to stand. The ship is a babel of 
voices. As the storm continues there 
igs just enough giving by the individual 
elements that ‘‘when the ship quivered 
she did not jar stiffly, like a poker hit 
on the floor, but gave with a supple 
little wiggle, like a perfectly balanced 
golf club.”” Then the talking of all the 
separate pieces ceases and melts into 
one voice, a new big voice which is the 
soul of the ship. The ship has found 
herself. 
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The ship of the library is not a new 
creation. It has had many years of 
life in a secluded harbor. Hurricanes 
have raged outside and fragments of 
these storms have now and then swayed 
us at our peaceful anchorage, but we 
have never before faced the black clouds 
and the mighty waves of the open ocean. 
Just now we are buffeted about; but 
let us have confidence that our ship 
also will prove well designed and of 
good workmanship. Above all let us 
be of good courage and have hope that 
eventually we. shall find ourselves and 
that our new big voice will be heard— 
and recognized. 

Let us be optimists; not false optim- 
ists whose deluded hopes are based 
upon juggled statistics; not weak optim- 
ists who magnify present accomplish- 
ments; no matter how far they fall 
short of possible opportunity; not paci- 
fist optimists who purr in sleek content- 
ment in the face of wrongs that could 
be righted. But let us be intelligent, 
fearless optimists who see things as 
they are and who look facts unflinch- 
ingly in the face—with the heart to 
fight bravely and steadfastly to make 
true what ought to be. Let us find 
satisfaction for the present in the work 
we are doing and find faith for the 
future in our opportunity for a bigger 
service. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION 
By Mrs. Winifred L. Davis. 


That the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association was unusally suc- 
cessful seems to be the concensus of 
opinion. This cannot be attributed to 
any one thing perhaps. The officers if 
asked would undoubtedly say that it 
was largely due to the splendid team 
work of the well organized committees. 

There was no librarian in Wisconsin 
who had not been prepared and instruc- 
ted on the subject of certification and 
standardization, likewise on county 
libraries. As a result they were ready 


to discuss these and availed themselves 
of the opportunity to ask questions or 
make suggestions. Statements of facts 
on the program were further explained 
or emphasized by diagram, map or pic- 
ture in the well arranged exhibit. 

There were also other committees 
who took care of all of the details of 
entertainment, of information; who 
thought far enough ahead to anticipate 
every need, who made of every mem- 
ber a guest. 

And yet there was something else 
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not so easy to define. Perhaps it is 
the growing consciousness among Wis- 
consin librarians that their work is a 
profession and one identified with every 
human interest. Therefore there must 
be brought to it high standards, willing 
service and good team work. 

By no means was the inspirational 
side of library work overlooked. While 
urged to bend effort to the practical 
tasks of the profession, making de- 
mands and at the same time meeting 
them, not soon will be forgotten Mr. 
Leete’s words that ‘‘to be a successful 
librarian one must be an idealist’’; nor 
Miss Hazeltine’s graphic description of 
the great Library of Congress with its 
millions of titles, a place busy with 
tasks similar to those of even the 
smallest library and yet withal a pal- 
ace fit for the entertaining of a prince, 
for which purpose it had so recently 
been used. 

Then there was the earnest message 
of Dr. Henry Churchill King of Oberlin; 
and the scholarly address of Dr. F. L. 
Paxson. Mr. Fuller’s contribution to 
the evening was also greatly appre- 
ciated. In short inspiration, informa- 
tion and recreation, the three aims in 
all public library service, found con- 
crete expression in the program offered 
the librarians. 


Convention Notes 


Mrs. Glenn P. Turner brought to the 
librarians a vast amount of information 
relative to the various state depart- 
ments, and their service to the citi- 
zens of Wisconsin through the channel 
of the public library. This was fur- 
ther emphasized through Mrs. E. C. 
Thompson’s presentation of the work of 
the State Community Council, which 
attempts to define to communities what 
service may be secured from each state 
department, and seeks to form a loca} 
community council which is not an 
independent organization, but the co- 
ordination of all existing organizations. 
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The purpose is to prevent over-lapping 
and duplication, and to lead to a better 
and a more adequate service of any 
individual organization. 

Any account of the meeting that does 
not record the excellent work of the 
committees in charge of the arrangs- 
would be 
omitting one of the chief factors in its 
success. 

The Assembly Chamber made an ad- 
mirable meeting place, and the large 
room was filled at every session. 

The lobby looked very official with 
its registration desk and information 
tables. The committee on hospitality 
and information had planned days 
ahead for contingencies, and had 
directories and other aids at hand in 
order to answer as many questions a3 
possible without delay. They had also 
prepared for distribution an outline 
giving the location of the libraries in 
Madison, the car service, the location 
and hours %f cafeterias and restau- 
rants, telephone service in the capitol, 
etc. 

The banquet was a real feast, with 
good things to eat as well as good 
company, good program, and efficiently 
conducted business meeting. One hun- 
dred and seventy-six were served in the 
banquet room of the new Y. M. C. A., 
two blocks from the capitol. 

The exhibits in the lobby and parlor 
of the Assembly Chamber were attrac- 
tive both in their content and display, 
and received the interested attention 
of all attending the conference. Both 
the entertainment and exhibit commit- 
tees are to be congratulated on the 
results of their work. 

More than fifty of the visiting libra- 
rians remained for Wednesday morning 
and enjoyed the auto ride which was 
part of Madison’s entertainment. The 
fine weather, almost summer like in its 
warmth, which had marked the days 
of the meeting continued through 
Wednesday, adding its share to the suc- 
cess of the conference. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES 


A large part of one session was de- 
voted to the vital and timely topic of 
county libraries. Miss Harriet C. Long, 
chief of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment of the Library Commission, 
opened the subject, basing her paper 
on her California experience. She 
urged the librarian to believe in the 
possibilities of a county library, to know 
the needs and the resources of her own 
county, and then to persuade her board, 
and ultimately the people of the county. 
Here are a few of her paragraphs: 

“The opportunity for borrowers to pe 
nearer the service, nearer the main 
library, this personal work, is the great 
reason why county service is better 
than state service. It is nearer the 
people, and the people are nearer tne 
books. 

“But your board may say ‘Ah yes, its 
fine for the county, but I think it would 
weaken us as a city library. We can- 
not spare our librarian to go off over 
the county looking after other people 
when we need her here.’ The solution 
of that is a carefully worked out bDua- 
get which takes into account the neces- 
sity of employing an additional assist- 
ant as well as allowing for traveling 
expenses and transportation, books and 
periodicals, and ultimately some com- 
pensation for the custodians of the 
library stations throughout the county, 
as well as overhead charges. Of course 
the appropriation for the first year may 
be less than it should be. But when 
you give the service to your county, 
when you ‘deliver the goods’, the sup- 
port of your satisfied patrons through- 
out the county will soon result in ade- 
quate appropriations. 

“Let the movement for a county 
library come from the people of the 
county rather than from you. A few 
enthusiastic residents in various parts 
of the county can soon stir up action 
in a cause like this. In many counties 
the Red Cross chapters are now taking 
up library facilities as one of tneir 


aims. Get them interested in county 
library possibilities and they will be 
splendid agents to push the work. 
Teachers also are enthusiastic converts. 
The county agent has excellent oppor- 
tunity to help in his visits to farmers 
in various parts of the county. 

“Then, when the time comes to go 
before your county board, have enthu- 
siastic, representative citizens from all 
parts of the county there to present 
their wishes. Whenever county boards 
feel that their constituents earnestly 
desire this county library, then will the 
county library come into existence; for 
county boards are elected at the will of 
the people and must heed their wishes.”’ 


Experience at Menominee 


Mr. A. L. Sawyer, president of the 
library board of Menominee, Michigan, 
followed Miss Long, emphasizing first 
the features that make a good library— 
and only a good library should under- 
take county extension. Then he told 
in detail of their campaign for a county 
library, in the summer and fall of 1919, 
and of its establishment by contract 
between the Spies Public Library ana 
the Menominee County Board, the con- 
tract covering a period of five years, 
but with a privilege to the county of 
terminating it at the end of two years, 
the county agreeing to pay one half the 
expense of maintaining the library, not 
to exceed five thousand dollars per year 
for its half. A full account of this 
appeared in the Bulletin for February, 
1920. He then outlined the service 
already rendered as follows: 

“Our county system contemplates 
that each village or hamlet, that desires 
a branch of the Spies Public Library, 
shall furnish a location therefor and a 
person to act as local librarian. The 
branch may be in connection with or 
independent of local township or school 
libraries, as the locality may decide. 
We have thus far, since January Ist, 
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established and put in operation thirty 
branches: in stores, post offices, private 
residences, schools and one in a cheese 
factory. We advocate a location that 
will not only accommodate the schools, 
but that will also be accessible to au 
the people at all times. It is our be- 
lief that in most instances some one 
in each locality will tender space and 
service for the maintenance of the local 
library; our experience thus far con- 
firms that belief. It may be that im 
some of the branches where the service 
is rather extensive rent of space and 
compensation to the local librarfan may 
be advisable. This is always a ques- 
tion for each locality to settle for it- 
self. In this connection, however, it 
is possible in Michigan for each town- 
ship or school district to use its local 
library fund or any part thereof if it 
chooses to do so, to provide a place 
for and a person to take charge of the 
branch library, and it is quite likely 
that in some cases such course will be 
advisable in order to provide an adce- 
quate local service. 

“In Michigan monies arising from 
penal fines are distributed to towr- 
ships and school districts to be used for 
library purposes. It is therefore pos- 
sible to use such fund for local service 
by a proper use of the books obtaineG 
from the central library. 

“We send our trained workers to 
install the branches and to instruct 
local librarians in the work, and we 
tender our assistance in the introduc- 
tion of reading circles and various other 
library entertainments. 

“For convenience of distribution we 
provide hard-wood chests, nicely fin- 
ished, that hold one hundred ordinary 
books each. When opened each chest 
forms a neat bookcase and when closed 
and locked it is ready for shipment. We 
also provide strong canvas covers to 
protect the cases in shipment, and we 
advertise our library with our name on 
each canvas cover. We also advertise 
the library further, and each pbrancn 
thereof, by furnishing each branch an 
attractive sign. The sign is in the 
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form of a shield, made of steel, hand- 
cut and enameled in dark blue and 
white, with the name ‘Branch of Spies 
Public Library.’ 

“We furnish one, two or three cases 
to a branch, according to requirements. 
In addition to this we offer to send to 
any branch at any time, on call, any 
book in our stacks, and we also offer 
to furnish books for reading courses. 
In addition, the central library is open 
to every citizen of the county in every 
branch of its service. To make the 
library and its surroundings attractive 
in appearance and thus inviting, is not 
the least advantageous of the advertis- 
ing methods. 

“We expected, and we think experi- 
ence will show, that the books at the 
branches should be exchanged about 
every three months. In each instance 
the boxes are returned to the central 
library and the books returned to the 
stacks and new collections are made up 
and sent out. This system affords many 
advantages not found in the ordinary 
circulating library. With each ship- 
ment of books goes an invoice on a 
proper form for checking by the local 
librarian. We do not require the entire 
shipment to be returned at once, as 
that would interfere too much with cir- 
culation at the branch, but the systeni 
provided, though simple, affords a 
complete record of the books.” 


Mr. J. H. Kolb, of the College of 
Agriculture, discussed the social orga- 
nization of the rural districts, emphasiz~- 
ing the class consciousness of the farm- 
er, as shown by the Farm Bureau, the 
American Society of Equity, the Non- 
Partisan League, and the thirteen hun- 
dred rural social organizations listed 
in his office. The county library, like 
any proposition for rural betterment, 
must be indigenous, must come from 
the farmers themselves, rather than 
from the city people. 

The report of the committee on 
county libraries was presented at this 
session, and at a later business meeting, 
adopted by the association as a basis 
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for legislation at the 1921 session. 
Suggestions made from the floor were 
referred back to the committee for 
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further consideration before the actual 
drafting of the bill. The report fol- 
lows. 





COMMITTEE ON COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Report October 11, 1920. 


Your committee appointed in 1919 
presents herewith its second report. 
The reports of the committee in 1918 
and of this committee in 1919 have been 
the starting point for our work. The 
report of 1918 outlined in some deta:l 
a general scheme. The report of this 
committee last year emphasized the pro- 
visions for rural library extension al- 
ready in our law and suggested a tenta- 
tive bill to embody the chief additional 
elements needed through legislation. 

This report presents through the an- 
nexed outline what we believe is a 
complete plan to meet the need for leg- 
islation for rural library extension in 
this state. It recognizes the parts 
already on the statute books and works 
into the one plan the additional provi- 
sions which seem to be required. We 
have studied existing laws in other 
states, and have considered all sugges- 
tions presented in such studies by others 
as have been made available during the 
year. 


Organization 


Our plan suggests a new provision 
in the law providing for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a new library 
system where such is needed. This is 
the same provision as was recommended 
last year. 

We suggest also a change in the law 
providing for the selection of the rep- 
resentative of a county or other unit 
giving financial aid to an existing libra- 
ry in return for service. We believe 
such representative might well be 
chosen directly by the appropriating 
body, instead of by the library board 
as now. 


Support 


We suggest the inclusion of a provi- 
sion for support of a county library 
system by direct taxation, exempting 
upon application a taxing unit which is 
already giving adequate financial sup- 
port to a local library. 

We recommend also as an alterna- 
tive, in the discretion of the county 
board, the use of the Milwaukee system 
of charging back in proportion to ser- 
vice rendered. 


Staff 


In case of a new system the county 
library board should appoint the stan 
and fix the compensation. 

We recommend also a general provi- 
sion that a librarian in charge of county 
service should hold a first grade certifi- 
cate under any certification law which 
may be adopted. 


County Traveling Libraries 


We recommend a provision permit- 
ting a county with a county traveling 
library system organized under the old 
law to discontinue such system and turn 
over property to a county system or- 
ganized under this new law. There 
should, of course, be proper safeguards 
to protect any established trusts. 


Advice 


The Free Library Commission should 
be authorized to give any possible aid 
and advice in the establishment or con- 
duct of county library systems. 
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Report 


A library giving county service should 
report to the county board, and also as 
any other public library to the Free 
Library Commission. 

These represent, therefore, the new ele- 
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ments which we believe necessary to add 
to existing law to make one complete 
whole, and we present this outline of 
principles as a basis for legislation to be 
recommended to the next legislature for 
enactment. 

Cc. B. Lester, Chairman. 





COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Outline of suggested plan, accompanying committee report, October 11, 1920 


Organization 


New. County board may create, estab- 
lish and maintain public library system 
for county. Appoint board of not more 
than five, including county superintend- 
ent. Erect or purchase necessary build- 
ings and acquire and maintain all neces- 
sary materials. Or acquire and take over 
an existing library, with consent of auth- 
orities controlling same. Make and en- 
force all necessary rules and regulations 
for use, management and preservation 
of library system. 

County board may contract for serv- 
ice in county. (Section 43.31). 

County board may appropriate to an 
existing library rendering extension serv- 
ice in county. (Section 43.31). 

Amend. County board extending finan- 
cial aid to an existing library in return 
for service shall appoint a representative 
on library board whenever such aid equals 
one-sixth of net annual income of library, 
(Section 43.31). 


Support 


New. County board may levy and 
collect a tax for maintenance of public 
library system. Upon application any 
taxing unit may be exempted from this 
tax if it is already expending for library 
service an amount at least equivalent to 
the amount which it would have to pay 
if taxed for the county system. 

By contract or appropriation, as above 
provided. (Section 43.31). 


New. In its discretion, a county board 
expending money for public library serv- 
ice may provide for charging back to 
each town, city or village a share of such 
money in proportion to the service ren- 
dered, as is now provided in the Milwau- 
kee law. 


Staff 


New. County board may provide for 
appointment by library board of neces 
sary library staff and employees, and for 
fixing of compensation. 

In case of use of existing library, staff 
is appointed as now by library board 
(Section 43.29). 

New. If certification law is adopted 
the librarian in charge of a county sys- 
tem shall hold a first grade certificate. 


County Traveling Libraries 


New. A county traveling library sys- 
tem established by the county under the 
old law (Section 43.17) may be discon- 
tinued and its property turned over to 
county library system established under 
this law, upon vote of county board. 


Advice 


Amend. The Free Library Commis- 
sion shall give advice and assistance in 
the establishment and administration of 
county library systems. (Section 43.09). 


Report 


Amend. County library shall report 
to the county board and to the Frea 
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Library Commission. A local library 
rendering county service and receiving 
financial aid shall report to the county 
board. 
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Existing Libraries 


Existing public and school libraries 
may be affiliated with county system un- 
der contract (Section 43.31). 





TEACHER-LIBRARIANS SESSION 


Mr. O. S. Rice, Supervisor of School 
Libraries presided. In his introductory 
remarks Mr. Rice called attention to the 
enrichment of the courses of study in 
both common schools and high schools 
during the recent past. “Hardly a gen- 
eration ago”, he said, “physiology and 
hygiene was made a part of the common 
school course of study and the same is 
true of civics. These subjects now have 
an assured place in all common school 
courses of study. Similarly in the high 
school, domestic science and manual train- 
ing have even more recently found an 
assured place’. The speaker then sug- 
gested that the time seems to have come 
when school libraries and instruction in 
the use of books and libraries are also 
to be given an assured place in our 
school system. 

Superintendent Mary D. Bradford of 
the Kenosha city schools gave a most 
valuable presentation dealing with the 
value of the high school library as dem- 
onstrated by the services of the Kenosha 
high school library established with a 
trained librarian in charge only about a 
year ago. Mrs. Bradford read communi- 
cations from the heads of the depart- 
ments in the high school and from other 
teachers in which the services of the 
high school library were given a decided 
recognition. Especially was it found 
that the well ordered and well adminis- 
tered high school library facilitated the 
problem method of teaching in history 
and other subjects and that it made sure 
that when work requiring the use of 
library books was assigned the books 
would be accessible to the students. In- 
struction in the use of books and libraries 
given by the high school librarian is 


making the students self-helpful in doing 
reference work, 

Miss Ruth Rice, librarian of the Madi- 
son high school library, read a paper on 
“The Present High School Library Situ- 
ation in the United States”. This paper 
was based upon a questionnaire sent to 
all trained high school librarians in the 
United States and upon a paper cover- 
ing the same subject presented by Miss 
Irma M. Walker at the meeting of the 
Library Department of the N. E. A. at 
Salt Lake City. 

One of the striking situations disclosed 
was that of the 12,000 high schools in 
the United States only about 300 have 
a high school librarian in charge of a 
library or a teacher-librarian who has 
had even a minimum of library training 
and that nearly a third of such high 
schools are located in the state of Wis- 
consin. About sixteen per cent of the 
high school librarians are employed 
either by the public library or jointly by 
the public library and the school. In 
nearly every instance the high school 
librarians employed by the public library 
are paid less per year than the teachers 
in the high school and are required to 
work more hours per week and more 
weeks per year whereas in the case of 
high school librarians employed by the 
school board the librarians fare in most 
cases as well as the high school teachers 
with respect to salaries and hours of 
service and in quite a number of in- 
stances the librarian is paid more than 
the maximum paid to the high school 
teachers, 

Altogether the paper gave clear evi- 
dence that the high school library cause 
is still in its pioneer stages and that in 
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some parts of the country, especially in 
the south, it has not yet made a reason- 
able beginning. 


Dr. Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of 
the State Historical Society, in connec- 
tion with inviting the librarians present 
to visit the Historical Museum and His- 
torical Library, called attention to the 
services that the Historical Library 
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would be glad to perform in giving in- 
formation relative to the history of the 
state. Information in regard to events 
of local history in any part of the state 
can be obtained on application to the 
State Historical Society. Dr. Schafer 
advocated in this connection accuracy 
in historical facts as a fundamental 
basis for our thinking of the past rather 
than “atmosphere” built upon unreliable 
data. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES: FACTS AND FIGURES 
By C. B. Lester 


As stated in the title above it is my 
purpose only to state certain facts ascer- 
tained by a careful analysis of the budget 
reports of all the public libraries in the 
state for 1918 and 1920. In addition to 
the 1920 report later information was ob- 
tained from many libraries in answers 
to a questionnaire, 

The libraries are grouped in classes 
according to the population served. The 
reports of each library have been exam- 
ined, and an exact computation made 
for each library. Milwaukee is excluded 
from the comparison as in a class by 
itself, 

The figures for individual libraries, 
even in the same class, differ widely, of 
course. Their presentation in detail 
would mean little or nothing. For in- 
stance in the libraries in class A (in 
places over 25,000 population in 1910) 
the percentage of increase in salaries 
for the chief librarian ranges from 30% 
to 75% for 1920 over 1918; the percent- 
age of increase for the whole library 
staff ranges from 19% to 118%; the ratio 
of expenditure for salaries to total ex- 
penditure ranges from 36% to 50% in 
1918 and from 35% to 52% in 1920; and 
the ratio of expenditure for books, peri- 
odicals, and binding (the fundamental 
materials of library service) to total ex- 
penditure ranges from 17% to 34% in 
1918 and from 16% to 36% in 1920. 

Similar diversities, similar wide ranges, 





are present in all the other classes. But 
when we take class groups, when we re- 
duce our two thousand computations to 
averages and ratios and (as in the last 
table presented) to an average of ratios 
for each class, the results are striking 
and indeed startling. We find through 
all classes of libraries an eveness of aver- 
age salary increases and of average 
ratios of expenditures for salaries and 
for books to total expenditures that is 
highly significant. 

It is our task here, however, merely to 
present these facts. The analysis of them 
which may develop their full significance 
we must leave for another time. It may 
be said, however, that all the detail fig- 
ures upon which the following tables are 
based have been preserved, and questions 
from individual libraries will be gladly 
answered wherever possible. 


Classification of Libraries 


This classification is based upon the 
1910 census since the 1920 figures are 
not generally available. 











Class No. Libraries Population 1910 
7 Over 25,000 
10 10, 000-75, 000 
18 5. 000-10, 000 
47 2,000- 5,000 
44 1,900- 7,000 
63 Under 1,000 
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Salary of Chief Librarian For the reason stated above there is 
obviously no figure available here in 
classes E and F which differs from the 
percentage of increase for librarian, The 
librarian is the whole staff. 

It may be noted that in each of the 
first four classes the percentage of in- 
crease for total staff salaries is higher 
than the percentage of increase for the 


It is, of course, to be remembered that 
in very many smaller places there is 
only one librarian, and that the salary 
paid is frequently for only a few hours 
work on perhaps two or three days in 
each week. The significance of this table 
for such places is in the rate of increase. 
The percentage of increase applies to 






































average salary in each class. chief librarian. Perhaps this is due to 
Salary 1918 Salary 1920 . ie 
er cent o 
Class increase 
Highest Lowest | Average Highest Lowest Average 
| 
| | 
Rivcccscees $1.560 | $1,020 | $1,272 $2,500 $1,500 $1,908 50 
Bipssceweee 1,320 | 600 | 1,023 2,100 1,200 1,733 69 
poceebaees 960 | 555 | 774 1,920 720 1,235 60 
Dicccsncape 900 | 180 | 546 1,500 180 791 45 
Do ccninenes 750 | 26 261 900 16 375 44 
Disseosenesi 600 | 10 | 125 900 10 190 52 
} 





It may be noted also that for classes a recognition of the greatest need for in- 
D and BK, if the actual percentage of crease in the salaries of the lower paid 
increase is taken for every place where assistants. Perhaps it is due to the ab- 
a change has been made and then an solute necessity of greater increase for 
average of these percentages is taken, salaries in such positions in order to 
the figures are, for class D 52% and for meet the competition of commercial and 
class E 57%. other positions. Perhaps there are other 

explanations to be offered. It is our pur- 

Salary Expenditure for Library Staff  P0S¢ here merely to present the facts 
as we find them. 

The following table is based upon the 
total expenditure for library service in- Salaries and Books 
cluding the chief librarian. Expenditure The following table shows for 1918 and 
for janitor service, etc. is excluded. The for 1920 the ratio to total expenditure 
latest figures available for 1920 are taken, for all purposes of the expenditure for 
In — cases these are the actual ex- salaries and for books, periodicals and 
penditures reported in the annual re- binding. Or in other words it shows the 
port. For many libraries, however, fig- part of the total budget devoted to sal- 
ures were obtained based upon the budget aries of library staff and to books. 
recently adopted by the board and to be 
requested from the council or other ap- 
propriating body. These figures were Percentage of total ae 

















compared with the actual expenditures ii Sitetes _ 
reported in 1918. The table shows the — 
percentage of increase in each class for 1918 1920 1918 1920) 
the average in 1920 over the average in 
1918, $ 3 20 24 
4. ebetsekesesesesuaw eae 56 $3 42 20 2 
BE oskveesisaewnuwssanuess 74 22 
42 43 31 32 
Cc ee ee 88 52 4 81 35 
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It is significant that in 1920 in every 
class the salary budget is from 42 to 46 
per cent of the whole, although in 1918 
there was a wider range. The greatest 
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increase, as shown from another view- 
point in preceding tables, is in classes 
B and C. 


CERTIFICATION FOR WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS 


The Wisconsin plan of certification was 
worked out on three principles, the es- 
tablishment of distinct grades of service, 
the safeguarding of the rights and inter- 
ests of those already in library work and 
the opportunity for any one to enter 
library work by tests of his education, 
training and experience. 

The grades of service one and two 
equal those required for high school 
teachers in the cities where these library 
certificates will enable one to have charge 
of a library. Requirements for grades 
three and four are lower than for any 
teaching certificate in the state, but serv- 
ice of this grade seems to be all that 
can be expected for some years in the 
very small Wisconsin library and in as- 
sistant service in some of the larger ones. 

No effort was made to work out an ideal 
scheme for an ideal state. The results 
of questionnaires were tabulated and 
grades established to build upon what 
already existed. Public libraries only 
were considered. 

Cities are graded in the scheme accord- 
ing to financial ability to support a li- 


brary as judged from assessed valuation 
and from support of certain departments 
of their schools. No attention was paid 
to what they have done, in matter of 
financial support of their libraries. If 
this library support has been adequate, 
the law will not affect them. If it has 
been inadequate, it is hoped this law 
will very clearly establish in their minds, 
the idea that the public library in Wis- 
consin is a necessity that must be rightly 
supported. 

The legislature will be asked to enact 
laws. Penalty will, of course, have to be 
added. Wisconsin librarians are used 
to handing out Wisconsin laws regulat- 
ing all kinds of employment and also 
buying books to help people prepare for 
examinations on innumerable subjects in 
order to obtain a state license. Wiscon- 
sin librarians, therefore, feel no fear of 
this kind of legislation and have faith 
that this is the most effective way to 
treat their own needs as a profession. 

Mary A. Smith, 
Chairman of Committee on Certification. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


CERTIFICATION TO THE WISCONSIN 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


It is to be noted that this report pro- 
vides for certification in four grades, 
based on academic education, formal li- 
brary training and library experience. 
It also provides that there may be sub 
stituted for the academic education and 
formal library training, equivalent at- 
tainments as demonstrated in examina- 
tions, held by the State Library Certifi- 
cation Board. 


This certificate plan is intended to ap- 
ply only to public libraries, 

This report is in general terms and 
not in language suitable for legislation. 


State Library Certification Board 


This Board is to consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the governor from 
nominees selected as follows— 
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Two members from nominees selected 
by the Wisconsin Library Association. 

One member to be a trustee of a public 
library and to be selected by the governor. 

One member to be a member of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission staff and 
to be selected by the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, 

One member to be a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 
not connected with library work, and to 
be selected by the President of the Uni- 
versity. 


Grades of Certificates 


Grade one—Three years’ college 
work; one year training in an accred- 
ited library school; two years’ success- 
ful library experience. 

Grade two—One year’s college work; 
one year training in an accredited li- 
brary school; two years’ successful li- 
brary experience. 

Grade three—High school graduation 
required; six weeks’ library school 
training; one year’s successful library 
experience. 

Grade four—High school graduation 
required and such additional require- 
ments as shall satisfy the Certification 
Board that the candidate is able to do 
successful library work in the position 
to which such library certificate shall 
make said candidate eligible. 


Examinations 


When candidates do not have aca- 
demic and library school training as 
heretofore prescribed, the Certification 
Board, if it satisfy itself by examination 
and otherwise, that the candidate has 
attainments substantially the equiva- 
lent of such required education and 
training and that all other conditions 
are met, may grant a certificate of any 
grade. 


Certificates for Wisconsin Librarians 


Certificates for Wisconsin Librarians 
who hold positions not affected by 
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certification but who may desire such 
certificate— 

Nothing herein shall be construed so 
as to prevent any person in a public li- 
brary position on Jan. 1, 1923 from 
continuing in such position without a 
certificate. 

Any person, who has occupied any 
public library position in Wisconsin for 
cne year at any time before Jan. l, 
1923, may be granted a certificate of 
any grade without examination, if the 
Certification Board shall satisfy itself 
that such person has demonstrated his 
ability to do successful library work in 
a library position in which the desired 
certificate would authorize his employ- 
ment, provided such application for 
such certificate be made prior to Jan. Il, 
1925. 


Licenses 


The Certification Board shall be em- 
powered to grant to any person who 
presents the requisite academic and li- 
brary training qualifications, but lacks 
the experience required, a license for 
one year. 

If at the end of that year, evidence of 
successful work for that year be pre- 
sented to the Board, the Board may re- 
new this license for one year in cases 
where two years’ experience are ré- 
quired to qualify for the certificate de- 
sired. 


Employment of Librarians and Assist- 
ants 


After Jan. 1, 1923, no public library, 
receiving any public funds, shall employ 
to fill a vacancy or in any new position 
created, any librarian or assistant who 
does not hold a library certificate. 

After Jan. 1, 1923, no public library, 
receiving any public funds, in a city of 
8,000 population or over, shall employ 
to fill a vacancy or new position as li- 
brarian in charge of that public library, 
any person who does not hold a first 
grade certificate. 

After Jan. 1, 1923, no public library, 
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receiving any public funds, in a city of 
2,000 to 8,000 population, shall employ 
to fill a vacancy or new position as li- 
brarian in charge of that public library, 
any person who does not hold at least a 
second grade certificate. 


Permits to Library Boards 


If the Certification Board shall satisfy 
itself that any library board in a city or 
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2,000 population or over is unable to 
secure a librarian, who holds the requl- 
site certificate, to place in charge of its 
public library, the Certification Board 
may grant to such library board a per- 
mit to employ a person without the re- 
quired certificate for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months and such permit in 
case of emergency may be once renewed 
for a period of six months. 





ROUND TABLES 


Library Work with Children 


The main discussion concerned coop- 
eration and publicity for the coming 
Children’s Book Week. Interest cen- 
tered upon the following points: ori- 
gin, publicity, lists, exhibitions, cooper- 
ation with booksellers, immediate op- 
portunity for purchase. 

Miss Caton of Racine gave an account 
of the plan carried out there last year. 
Assistance was obtained from a book 
shop in Chicago and from McClurg’s. 
During an exhibit of a representative 
collection of children’s books, there was 
an opportunity for parents to order im- 
mediately through a representative of 
McClurg’s at hand. The library had 
the usual publicity methods such as 
posters, articles in the newspapers, 
talks to teachers, women’s clubs, par- 
ent-teachers’ association, etc. The Sat- 
urday morning story hour was given 
over to a discussion of the books ex- 
hibited. 

Miss Dousman of Milwaukee found 
the Boston store ready to cooperate in 
the loaning of books for the exhibit. 

Miss Beust of La Crosse told of an in- 
teresting cooperation between book- 
seller and library. The proprietor of 
the bookshop took the list of books 
prepared by the children’s librarian for 
her exhibit and ordered them through 
his store. At the time of the exhibit, 
orders were taken from the parents and 
sent to the bookshop. 


The general conclusion arrived at was 
that a library’s value in Children’s Book 
Week was as a publicity agent for the 
bookseller, a link between the parent 
and the bookshop. That if possible 
each library along with its exhibit and 
its publicity should establish some rela- 
tion with a bookshop to make it nct 
only possible but simple for parents to 
buy books for the children in the rome. 

Other general problems concerning 
book selection, story telling, and gen- 
eral administration were brought up 
and discussed at the close of the ses- 
sion. Mrs. Catherine Head Coleman 
was the leader, and fourteen were in 
attendance. 


Administrative Problems 


The round table announced for the 
discussion of Administrative Probiems 
of Wisconsin Librarians attracted so 
many librarians that the section was di- 
vided, Miss Borresen leading the group 
of twenty-six made up of those from the 
larger libraries of the state, and Miss 
Welles the group of forty from the 
smaller libraries. 

Questions had been sent in advance 
and easily fell into several classes for 
the discussion. The librarians in both 
groups were unanimous in their desire 
to learn of the experience and findings 
of others in the matter of the propor- 
tion of funds in the budget, especially 
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the proportion for books. The admin- 
istration of the book fund itself was of 
lively interest, the percentage to be 
spent for books in the classes, for fic- 
tion, juvenile, reference, and repiace- 
ments being the points at issue. (See 
Bulletin, Dec. 1912, p. 197-198—Distri- 
bution of the Book Fund by Elizabeth 
G. Potter, as wise advice now as in 
1912.) 

The problem of periodical subscrip- 
tions, choice of periodicals, the count- 
ing of school circulation for lending 
statistics, hours of opening, and the 
ways of securing and holding more as- 
sistants were among the old yet ever 
new topics which filled the time allot- 
ted. 
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Colleges and Normal School Librarians 


This meeting was conducted by Mr. 
Walter M. Smith, librarian of the Uni- 
versity Library. It was an informal 
conference with about a dozen librar- 
ians from colleges and normal schools 


present. 
Miss Iva Butlin of Beloit College dis- 
cussed the purchase of fiction. Mr. 


Burke of the University of Wisconsin 
spoke briefly on the purchase of dupli- 
cates for reserve shelves. Miss Elinor 
Welch of Stevens Point discussed the 
advertising of the library among the 
students. 

Much interest was manifested in this 
meeting and the discussions were defi- 
nite and informing. 





TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


Mr. William J. Anderson, President 
of the Board of Trustees, Madison, pre- 
sided. Miss Sarah M. Morrison, Ra- 
cine, acted as secretary. 

Problems of financing and advertis- 
ing library work were discussed. 

Mr. Dexter, of Elroy, Wis., presented 
a plan for stimulating interest which 
has been successfully tried out in Elroy, 
and may be helpful as a suggestion to 
other communities. Prizes were of- 
fered for the best essays of 100 words 
or less by High School students on 
“What the Library Has Done for Me”. 
The best essays were published in the 
local papers. 

Moved by Mr. Dexter that it was the 
sense of the meeting that salaries of 
head libraries should be on the same 
scale as salaries of High School teach- 
ers. Motion carried. 

Moved by Mrs. F. W. Dickey, of Ra- 
cine, that the Trustees present go on 


record as in favor of raising the stand- 
ard of qualifications of librarians. Mo- 
tion carried. 

The following Trustees were present: 

Mrs. Charles Morris, Berlin; Mrs. 
George Tarrant, Durand; Rev. F. N. 
Dexter, Elroy; Mr. Louis P. Peeke, Fond 
du Lac; Mr. John N. Hager, Fort Atkin- 
son; Mr. J. H. Hageman, Fort Atkin- 
son; Mr. G. H. Buckstaff, Oshkosh; 
Mrs. Ella Huntington, Platteville; Dr. 
Susanne Orton, Darlington; Miss Alice 
Wilson, Pewaukee; Mrs. L. P. O. Smith, 
West Allis; Mr. W. G. Jones, Randolph; 
Mrs. Richard Pritchard, Randolph, 
Mrs. J. W. Hutchinson, Randolph; Mrs. 
W. G. Rasch, Burlington; Mrs. G. H. 
Kuechenmeister, West Bend; Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Anderson, Madison; Miss Mary 
McGovern, Madison; Mrs. F. W. Dickey, 
Racine; Miss Sarah M. Morrison, Ra: 
cine. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association was held 
on the evening of October 12th at the 
Y. M. C. A. building. President Frances 
A. Hannum, presiding. 

The President announced that the 
reading of the minutes of the previous 
meetings would be dispensed with if 
there were no objections. There were 
no objections. 


Reports of Committees 


The Treasurer’s report was read by 
Mrs. Bertha Bergold Knight, Treasurer 
of the Association. On motion of Miss 
Nunns the report was accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Cer- 
tification of Librarians was accepted on 
motion of Miss Smith. 

The report of the Committee on 
County Library law was accepted on 
motion of Mr. Lester. Mr. Dudgeon 
moved that the Committee be instructed 
to give further consideration to the 
clauses concerning support, contracts 
and representation on the Board. 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen, Chairman 
of the Committee on Change in Mem- 
bership of the Free Library Commis- 
sion, submitted the following recom- 
mendation which was adopted. 

The Free Library Commission shal} 
consist of the president of the univer- 
sity, the state superintendent and the 
secretary of the state historical society, 
and two additional members appointed 
by the governor for terms of 5 years 
each. One of these additional members 
shall be appointed by the governor from 
a list of three names submitted by the 
State Library Association on or before 
January 1, of each year in which an ex- 
piration of the term of any such mem- 
ber of the Free Library Commission 
shall occur. 

Miss Laura Olsen, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions presented the 
following: 


“Be it resolved: That the Wisconsin 
Library Association express its appre- 
ciation to the Madison Librarians and 
Trustees, the State Historical Society 
and the Library Commission for their 
splendid hospitality; to the Democrat 
Printing Company for printing the pro- 
grams; to the Grimm Book Bindery for 
badges; to the Rotary Club through its 
representative, F. S. Brandenburg for 
the automobile ride; to M. F. Blumen- 
feld, State Superintendent of Public 
Property and his efficient assistant, Mr. 
Meyer, for accommodations and assist- 
ance in arranging exhibits.”” The reso-~ 
lutions were unanimously adopted. 

Miss Deborah Martin, Committee on 
resolution on the death of Charles L. 
McLenegan, read the following: 

“The death of Charles E. McLenegan, 
Librarian of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, removes from the ranks of the 
Wisconsin Library Association, one of 
its most faithful and active members. 
As Librarian of the largest library in 
the state, he was forceful in adminis- 
tration and socially, a genial influence. 

Mr. McLenegan was deeply interested 
in the work of the State Association 
and its annual gatherings, and it was 
largely through his influence that Mil- 
waukee has been the hospitable bien- 
nial meeting place for a number of 
years. During 1919, Mr. McLenegan 
held the office of President of the Wis- 
consin Library Association and did 
much to make the convention of Iast 
year a success. His loss will be sin- 
cerely felt among his associates and 
friends in the profession.’’ This reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

Miss Jessie Bingham, Chairman of 
the Committee on Nominations present- 
ed the following names for officers of 
the Association: 

President—Gladys M. Andrews, Mari- 
nette. 

Vice President—Edith K. Van Eman, 
Oshkosh. 
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Secretary—S. J. Carter, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Marion E. Bryant, Chip- 
pewa Falls. 

On motion of Mr. Dudgeon, the Sec- 
retary was instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the officers nominated. 

Under the constitution, Miss Voswin- 
kel, the retiring secretary, becomes a 
member of the executive committee. 

On motion of Miss Schrage, the Sec- 
retary was instructed to send telegrams 
of greeting to Miss Caroline Voswinkel, 
Secretary of the Association, who was 
unable to be present because of illness 
in the family, and to the Illinois and 
Iowa State Associations then in session. 
The motion was carried. 

Mr. Dudgeon moved that the Com- 
mittees on Certification and County law 
be continued. Carried. 

Mr. Dudgeon moved that a Legisla- 
tive Committee be appointed to look af- 
ter measures pertaining to library wel- 
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fare during the coming session. Car- 
ried. 
The meeting adjourned. 
ADA J. McCARTHY, 
Acting Secretary. 


Condensed Financial Statement 


Jan. 1—Oct. 23, 1920 





Receipts 
ee ee cee eeeee $178.90 
Dues for 1920 ...cccccccccccces «es 223.00 
Dues for W981 .icicisvcveewnccseees 6.00 
Dues for 1922 ...cccccccccccccccce 1.00 

| ayaa ana telerteseiele eters Ee 
Disbursements 
Printing and stationery ........... $16.50 


Postage, telegrams, express, etc. .. 20.52 
Expenses of executive committee .. 11.39 


Expenses of speakers..........+. 118.62 
A. L, A. affiliation dues .......... 22.80 
Balance ......... iesemrpessseenace SER-CF 
TEE s.swcaccviesescuveineee eseceee $408.90 
BERTHA BERGOLD KNIGHT, Treasurer. 





ATTENDANCE 


The total attendance at the conven- 
tion was two hundred and eight. In 
addition to the registration from Madi- 
son the following were present from 
outside the city. 


Note: Star (*) indicates member of 
American Library Association. Abbrevia- 
tions: P.L., Public Library; Tr., Trustee; 
Ln., Librarian; Asst., Assistant. 


*Aiken, Gertrude E., In. P.L., Waukesha 
Anderson, Amy M., In. P.L., Stevens Point 
*Andrews, Gladys M., In. P.L., Marinette 
Bailey, Louise, In. P.L., Prairie du Sac 
Bailey, Winnefred, In. P.L., West Allis 
Biggert, Margaret, In. P.L., Berlin 
*Bingham, Jessie W., In. P.L., Rhinelander 
*Borresen, Lilly M. E., In. P.L., La Crosse 
*Bryant, Marion E., In. P.L., Chippewa Falls 
Buckmaster, Agnes, In. P.L., Delavan 
Buckstaff, Geo. H., tr., Oshkosh 

*Butlin. Iva M., In. Beloit College L., Beloit 
Cammack, Dorothy, Nekoosa 

*Caton, Laura S., children’s In. P.L., Racine 
*Collins, Mary E., In. P.L., Fox Lake 
Corson, Mary, In. P.L., Neillsville 

*Cox, Fannie, In. P.L., Janesville 

Cushman, Mrs. Mary E., In. P.L., Reedsburg 
Dexter, F. N., tr., Elroy 


Dickey, Mrs. F. W., tr., Racine 

Dickinson, Maude V., In. High School L., 
La Crosse 

Dodd, Jean, asst. P.L., La Crosse 

*Dousman, Mary E., children’s In. P.L., Mil- 
waukee 

*Dudgeon, M. S., In. P.L., Milwaukee 

Dunlap, Mrs. E. M., In. P.L., Durand 

Estes, Grace W., In. P.L., Antigo 

*Frantz, Cora M., In. P.L., Kenosha 

Gardner, Bee A., In. Normal School L., 
Platteville 

Greene, Hattie B., In. P.L., Darlington 

Guettler, Arline, asst. P.L., Milwaukee 

Hageman, J. H., tr., Fort Atkinson 

Hager, John N., tr., Fort Atkinson 

Hale, E. M., Book Store, Eau Claire 

Hale, Mrs. E. M., Book Store, Eau Claire 

Hamilton, Ella A., In. P.L., Whitewater 

*Hannum, Frances A., In. P.L., Racine 

Hargrave, Josephine R., in Ripon College 


L., Ripon 

Hart, May, asst. P.L., Neenah 

Hayes, Mrs. Nettie M., In. P.L., Spring 
Green 


Helland, Anna, In. P.L., Mount Horeb 
Hook, Gladys M., In. P.L., South Milwaukee 
Howitt, Emma, In. P.L., Randolph 
Huntington, Mrs. Ella, tr., Platteville 
Hutchinson, Mrs. J. W., tr., Randolph 
*Janes, Leila, In. P.L., Fond du Lac 
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Jones, W. G., tr., Randolph 
Knauf, Classira M., asst. P.L., Sheboygan 
Kohli, Mrs. Nellie W., In. P.L., Monroe 
Kneeland, Ella D., In. P.L., Galesville 
Kueckenmeister, Mrs. G. H., tr., West Bend 
Landt, Rena, asst. P.L., La Crosse 
Lindsley, Clara L., In. P.L., Waupun 
*Little, Vivian G., In. P.L., Watertown 
*Loomis, Nellie A., In. P.L., Columbus 
McAlpine, Nellie B., In. P.L., Beloit 
McGovern, Catharine H., asst. P.L., Mil- 
waukee 
Macko, C. J., Chicago 
Mansfield, Ada, In. P.L., Lake Mills 
*Martin, Deborah B., In. P.L., Greene Bay 
Martin, Sarah G., Green Bay 
Marx, Bertha, In. P.L., Sheboygan 
Medway, Hazel, asst. P.L., Milwaukee 
Mathews, Helen S., In. P.L., De Pere 
Millerd, Alice, In. P.L., Marshfield 
Moeser, Emily, children’s In. P.L., Janesville 
Morris, Mrs. Charles §., tr., Berlin 
Morrison, Sarah M., tr., Racine 
*Mosher, Lovila M., In. Normal School L., 
River Falls 
Moss, Margaret J., asst. P.L., Antigo 
Nagle, Helen G., asst. P.L., Milwaukee 
Neuhaus, Alma, In. P.L., Burlington 
Nicklas, Mrs. Carrie, In. P.L., Platteville 
Northrup, Harriet, In. P.L., Menasha 
*Olsen, Laura M., In. P.L., Eau Claire 
*Orr, Edna D., In. P.L., Merrill 
Orton, Dr. Susanne, tr., Darlington 
Pederson, Anna, asst. P.L., La Crosse 
Peeke, Louis P., tr., Fond du Lac 
Perry, Fern E., In, P.L., New London 
Perry, Gwenn, In. P.L., Oconto 
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Phillips, Mae G., In. P.L., Evansville 

*Pond, Martha, In. P.L., Manitowoc 

Porter, Mary E., In. P.L., Portage 

Potter, Kate M., In. P.L., Baraboo 

Pritchard, Mrs, Richard, tr., Randolph 

Ramsay, Lillian F., In. P.L., Kilbourn 

Rasch, Mrs. W. G., tr., Burlington 

Rechcygl], Edith, In. P.L., Stanley 

*Reynolds, Margaret, In. First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee 

*Rhodes, Gertrude, In. High School L., Fond 
du Lac 

Roberts, Edna L., In. P.L., Elroy 

Ruddock, Edith I., In. High School L., Mani- 
towoc 

Sawyer, A. L., tr., Menominee, Mich. 

*Schrage, Jennie T., Sheboygan 

*Schwab, Gertrude, asst. P.L., Superior 

*Short, Mrs. Elizabeth, In. P.L., Fort Atkin- 
son 

Smith, Mrs. L, P. O., tr., West Allis 

*Solheim, Olea, In. P.L., Wisconsin Rapids 

Stuckert, Matilda A., asst. P.L., Milwaukee 

Tarrant, Mrs. Geo., tr., Durand 

Thatcher, Lucy E., In. Normal School L., 
Whitewater 

*Thompson, Blanche, In. P.L., Ripon 

Tobey, Ruth, In. Stout Institute L., Menom- 
onie 

Tompkins, Miriam D., asst. P.L., Milwaukee 

*Unterkircher, Blanch, In. P.L., Superior 

*Van Eman, Edith K., In. P.L., Oshkosh 

Welch, Eleanor, In. Normal School L., 
Stevens Point 

Weller, Marie, In. P.L., West Bend 

Wert, Iambia B., asst. P.L., Stevens Point 

Wilson, Alice, tr., Pewaukee 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


We would like to print a news item from every library in the state every 


month! 


Appropriations. The following li- 
braries have reported increased appro- 
priations for the coming year: Janes- 
ville will have $11,500, an increase of 
$5000; Whitewater, $3,000, represent- 
ing a gain of $1,000; Wisconsin Rapids, 
$3,000 compared with $1,800; Wone- 
woc, $200 instead of $100. 

Antigo. The twentieth annual report 
of the library shows the largest circu- 
lation of books in its history—53,975, 
a gain of 5,659 over the previous record 


Send notes for inclusion to the editor of this department by the 15th. 


in 1917-18. The library has 863 coun- 
try borrowers; 38 traveling libraries 
were in circulation. Figures for the 
average cost of books added to the li- 
brary has increased during the past two 
or three years from $1 per volume to 
$1.13. 

Appleton. Florence C. Day, Wiscon- 
sin Library School, 1916, was elected 
librarian, beginning October 1. Miss 
Day, was formerly librarian at Edger- 
ton, resigning to take charge of the Es- 
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canaba (Mich.) Public Library. For the 
past year she has been a cataloger in 
the State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Chippewa Falls. The total circula- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
is 65,804, a gain of 8,320, or nearly 
1414 per cent over that of the preced- 
ing year; 46% per cent is non-fiction. 
This is by far the largest circulation in 
the history of the library, also the larg- 
est gain in any one year, 

Baraboo. A _ reception to teachers 
was held at the library in September, 
the members of the Library Board and 
the staff acting as hosts. 

Fond du Lac. A new station has 
been opened in the Jefferson School. 
with about 300 books. Books will be 
circulated once a week. 

Fox Lake. A very successful benefit 
concert and dance was held in Septem- 
ber, netting about $800 for the library. 

Madison. The new census figures 

show that Madisen’s population is 50 
per cent larger than in 1910, but Madi- 
son read 110 per cent more books in 
1920 than a decade ago. 244,393 vol- 
umes were in circulation from July, 
1919 to July 1920, an increase over last 
year of 36,073. The following tabula- 
tion shows interesting facts about this 
reading. Contrasted with that of 191¢ 
the percentages of increase were: 
Fine arts, 43; Philosophy, 59; Travel, 
77; Fiction, 86; Religion (adult), 87; 
Literature, 120; Biography, 160; Sci- 
ence, 194; Useful arts, 205; History, 
219; Sociology, 287. 

Marshfield. Library hours have been 
changed, giving continuous service from 
10 to 6, instead of closing for the noon 
period. Evening hours are 7 to 9. Cir- 
culation for the past year was the 
largest ever recorded, 50,734. The li- 
brary has nearly four hundred country 
borrowers. 

Neenah. The library has placed a 
collection of books in the Young Wo- 
man’s club. During the past year the 
number of books circulated from the li- 
brary was 34,983, an increase of nearly 
7,000 over the previous year. The 
teachers drew 1,331 books for school 
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use. During the year the children from 
the first six grades visited the library, 
one grade at a time. 

Racine. Facts and figures of inter- 
est in the librarian’s annual report: “In 
the adult registration for the year there 
were 873 factory employees registered; 
549 business and professional people; 
71 rural patrons; 540 students; 465 
married women; 85 miscellaneous occu- 
pations. These figures prove that the 
library is used by people who desire 
something more than ‘light reading’. 
People of many nationalities and 
classes, of all trades and professions. 
are coming to the library daily for the 
knowledge found in books. 

“The circulation of 291,040 for the 
year 1919-1920 shows an increase of 
76,028, or a 35 per cent gain, over the 
previous year. 

“In addition to the increased use of 
the library as shown by the c:rculation, 
there has been a corresponding increase 
in the use of the Reference department 
which can not be represented by! fig- 
ures. This increase is shown both by 
the number of people using the depart- 
ment and in the character of the service 
given. The preservation and systemanc 
filing of pamphlets, newspaper clip- 
pings, and other ephemeral matter has 
made our Information File a valuable 
source of reference material. The tele- 
phone has brought many calls for quick 
information, which is given through 
this department. 

“The 45 English classes of the High 
School were given two periods each of 
instruction in the use of the library. 

“The thirteen public and five paro- 
chial school buildings were visited by 
the children’s librarian at the begin- 
ning of the school year and again in the 
middle of the year to stimulate interest 
in the library and to get the viewpoint 
of the teachers and of the pupils. 

“The story hours during the past 
year have been attended by a small but 
regular group of listeners. 2,164 chil- 
dren attended 34 of these story hour 
groups, an average of about sixty. The 
largest single attendance was at Christ- 
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mas time when 275 eager boys and girls 
were packed into a room which has ac- 
commodations for about 100. Later in 
the year the story of the Rhinegold as 
given in Wagner’s four great operas 
was told and victrola records used with 
the stories. A certain group of chil- 
dren showed a keen delight in these 
musical stories and followed most faith- 
fully through the complications of the 
four operas. There were eigbt talks 
on new books which were appreciated 
especially by the older boys and girls, 
who watched for the announcements 
each month. 

“Our greatest effort this year, how- 
ever, has been in the school work. 
Groups of books were placed in the 7th 
and 8th grades of every public school in 
the city and in all grades of nine pub- 
lic and one parochial school, making a 
total of 3,132 books distributed for use 
with the school children. These were 
circulated for home use 26.073 times, 
which is an increase of 8,095 over the 
previous year. 

“Cost of library to the city for one 
year’s work: 50 cents per capita; 10¢ 
cents per volume circulated, including 
service given in the reference and peri- 
odical departments.”’ 

South Milwaukee. The past year was 
one of progress, 28,408 books were cir- 
culated, an increase of 12,969 over last 
year. The reference collection has 
been strengthened by the purchase of 
two encyclopedias. 

Stanley. Work with the schools is 
featured in the librarian’s report. 
Twenty minute talks were given in nine 
grades on the care of books and a 
course of four lectures in the use of 
the library to 62 pupils in the two 
eighth grades, followed by an hour’s 
practice work at the library. Country 
extension work has included one station 
and loans of groups of books to e.even 
rural teachers. 

Superior. Mrs. Harrie Rogers has 
succeeded C. H. Sunderland as president 
of the library board. Circulation for 
the past year was 210,345. Lessons on 
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the use of the library were given io 21 
classes, totaling 569 students. Circu- 
lation of the school duplicate collections 
total 36,248. 

In order to establish closer relations 
between the teachers and the library, 
and to arouse greater interest in read- 
ing among the children, the school li- 
brarian visited five of the more outly- 
ing schools weekly, telling stories to 
two, three, four or more groups at each 
visit. The teachers say that the stories 
have made the children more eager tu 
read, and also to tell stories themselves. 
In the Howe School, the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades became interested 
enough to hold a story hour contest. one 
hundred and twenty-iive children telling 
stories in the initial try out. A totai 
of 852 stories were told in the schools 
to 34,671 children. 

Waukesha. The librarian’s report 
for the past year shows a gain of 8,270 
in circulation, the total being 47,469. 
Extension work was started by supply- 
ing the Jiffy_Jell company with a col- 
lection of 200 books. 

West Allis. Use of the library as a 
community center is evidenced in the li- 
brarian’s report. Meetings have been 
held in the auditorium by the Garden 
Institute, the Red Cross, the Stamp 
Club, Roy Scouts, Horticulture Club, 
Wireless Club, Woman’s Club, and 
American Legion. Circulation way 51,- 
962, an increase of 12,318. 

Wisconsin Rapids. A branch of the 
public library was opened October 9, on 
the west side; it is located in two 
rooms on the first floor of a private 
house, off Main Street. The Woman’s 
federation, which at present is financing 
the branch, served tea on the opening 
day and with the Parent-Teacher as- 
sociation acted as a reception commit- 
tee. The branch was stocked with 400 
books, but will need more, since 108 
were drawn immediately. 

A teacher’s evening at the library 
proved a success recently. The Library 
Board and staff received the teachers, 
60 of whom came, taking them on a 
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tour of the library, where exhibits were 
displayed and booklets distributed, tell- 
ing what the library had of interest to 
them. A social hour and light refresh- 
ments followed. 
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Wanted 


Copy of the Forum for August, 1919. 
Address Miss Ida B. Kellogg, librarian 
of the Neenah Public Library. 





WINTER COURSES FOR LIBRARY WORKERS 


New York City 


With the purpose of fitting library 
workers for more effective service in 
their own libraries, the Library School 
of the New York Public Library will 
offer in the coming winter a group of 
open courses. The work and study are 
planned to be of value to persons of ex- 
perience rather than to _ beginners. 
Time will be given by the faculty and 
lecturers to consultation with students, 
with the aim of supplementing the class 
instruction and making their stay in 
New York as helpful as possible. 

For admission to these courses the 
faculty requires some years of library 
experience such as will enable those at- 
tending the lectures to make full use of 
the opportunities provided. Faculty 
member in general charge, Miss Mar- 
garet Jackson. The group of courses 
will consist of lectures, round tables, 
conferences and visits. There will be 
opportunity for consultation with lec- 
turers, and arrangements will be made, 
if it is desired and possible, for pracci- 
cal work in the New York Public Li- 
brary and other local libraries. The 
instruction will be under the direction 
of the faculty of the Library School ana 
of numerous prominent librarians. 

The courses offered will include Ad- 
ministration, Art and the Book, Book 
Selection, Children’s Work and Liter- 
ature, Current Events, Library and 
Community, Reference Work, School 
Libraries, and Special Libraries. 

It is desired to render as broadly 
available as possible the lccal oppor- 
tunities incident to these courses, and it 
is therefore proposed to arrange the 
schedule so that those attending may 
enjoy freedom to visit libraries and to 
make the most of the advantages in the 


fields of art, civics, literature, music 
and drama which are afforded by resi- 
dence in New York City. 

The courses will begin Monday, Feb- 
ruary 7, and close Friday, April 29, 
1921. Insofar as it is possible, courses 
will be so planned that those librarians 
who cannot leave their posts for three 
months can get benefit from a stay of 
six weeks, February 7—March 18, or 
March 21—April 29. For the benefit 
of all concerned registration should be 
made as early as possible. A fee of five 
dollars ($5.00) per course will be 
charged, payable in advance. Persons 
interested will please address the Super- 
visor of Open Courses, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Los Angeles 


The Library School of the Los An- 
geles Public Library will offer open 
courses to persons already in library 
work in January and February, 1921. 
These courses will be valuable to those 
who wish to add to their professional 
equipment by attendance at lectures. 
round table discussions, and visits to 
libraries, and will be arranged so that 
the attractions of Southern California 
may be enjoyed at the same time. The 
central thought in the administration 
course will be the library and the com- 
munity and work with foreigners, pub- 
licity, library surveys and other new 
topics will be discussed by speciaiists. 
A comprehensive course in library work 
with children and schools will be offered 
and a new course in business libraries, 
in which special attention to libraries 
for motion picture studios will be given. 
Information about the courses may be 
obtained from the Principal, Marion 
Horton, Los Angeies Library School. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The fifteenth year of the School 
opened September 20 with an enroll- 
ment of 28 students, four more than the 
number reported in the July Bulietin. 
Mr. Dudgeon has been succeeded by Mr. 
Lester as director of the School and 
Miss Hazeltine has resumed her duties 
as preceptor. Owing to these changes 
and some resignations of the faculty 
also reported in the July Bulletin, some 
reassignment of work has been neces- 
sary. Miss Merrill is giving the course 
in Lending and Mrs. Davis has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lester as instructor in Ref- 
erence, and is temporarily conducting 
the course in Book Section. Miss 
Eleanor Davis, secretary to the director, 
gave the lectures on Business Forms and 
supervised the typewriting tests. The 
Cataloging and Classification courses 
are being conducted as usual by Miss 
Turvill, with Miss Daland as reviser. 
The class has heard talks on How to 
read a@ newspaper by Prof. Bleyer, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism ana 
on the American Library in Paris, by 
Marion E. Potts, 1912, who has just re- 
turned from overseas service with the 
A. L. A. 

During the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association in Madison, October 
11 and 12, the regular schedule was 
largely suspended and the students at- 
tended the sessions on County Exten- 
sion, Salaries and Certification, and had 
the privilege of hearing Dr. Leete of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and Mrs. 
Bradford, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kenosha. 

The trip taken last year by the class 
to view the Book Fair at Marshall 
Field’s, proved so worth while that it 
was repeated this fall. Twenty-two 
students, accompanied by Miss Hazel- 
tine and Mrs. Davis spent two days, Oc- 
tober 20-21 in Chicago, visiting the 
Book Fair and making a hurried inspec- 


tion of the Public Library and of 
Kroch’s Book Store. 


Class of 1921 


Gertrude Frances Becker, Waterloo, Iowa, 
B. A. Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 

Borghild Johanne Bjérlykke, Aas, Norway, 
two years Vestheim School and College, 
Kristiana; six months training class and 
four months order department Chicago 
Public Library. 

Agnes Marcella Brennan, Madison, Wis., 
one and a half years University of Wis- 
consin. 

Clara Louise Chamberlin, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., one year each College of Montana, 
Deer Lodge, and Whitewater Normal 
School; three years High School librarian 
Fort Atkinson. ” 

Meta Marguerite Anne Demmler, Eau 
Claire, Wis., one year Eau Claire Normal 
School; one year assistant Ean Claire 
Public Library. One summer in Europe. 

Mrs. Mae Herbert Dickerson, Oak Park, 
Ill., eight months apprentice Oak Park 
Public Library. 

E. Esther Friedman, Hibbing, Minn., two 
years assistant Hibbing Public Library. 
Mrs. Anne Comerford Haxby, Fargo, North 

Dakota. 

Mrs. Blanche Millis Haye, Byron, IIll., one 
year each Oberlin College and Rockford 
College. 

Mary Alice Holmes, Geneva, Minn., grad- 
uate Winona State Normal School. 

Mrs. Lucy Bennett Hoxie, Edmeston, N. Y., 
B. A. University of Chicago, one year in 
graduate school at Cornell University. 

Natalie T. Huhn, Oshkosh, Wis., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science; two 
and a half years assistant Oshkosh Pub-~ 
lic Library; summer of 1920 in Europe. 

Lois M. Ingling, Kalamazoo, Mich., one and 
a half years Kalamazoo College; four 
years assistant Kalamazoo Fublic Li- 
brary. 

Edna Beatrice Johnson, Connersville, Ind., 
Summer School for Library Training, In- 
diana Library Commission; three years 
assistant Connersville Public Library, 
one year each South Bend Public Library 
and Peru Public Library. 

Jessie Esther Logan, Sullivan, Ind., Sum- 
mer School for Library Training, In- 
diana Library Commission; one and a 
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half years assistant Plymouth, (Ind.) 
Public Library, two years librarian Man- 
chester Public Library, one and a half 
years in charge county extension Lo- 
gansport Public Library. 

Ruth Agnes Longden, KaJamazoo, Mich., 
one year Kalamazoo State Normal School, 
one year Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
summer course, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School; three and a half years as- 
sistant Kalamazoo Public Library; seven 
years in China with missionary parents; 
traveled in Europe on returning to 
America. 

Lynette Lucile McCulloch, Marshfield, Wis., 
two years University of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Alice McLeish, Evansville, Ind., 
six months apprentice Evansville Public 
Library. 

Lillian Maude Morehouse, Elkhart, Ind., 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence, University of Wisconsin. 

Marie Alice Peters, La Crosse, Wis., one 
year University of Wisconsin, Summer 
School Indiana Library Commission; one 
year and a half assistant Evansville 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Mrs. Elsie Howard Fine, Spearville, Kan- 
sas, graduate normal course, Baker Uni- 
versity, who enrolled last year and was 
forced to withdraw because of an acci- 
dent, will return in November to com- 
plete her course. 

Margaret Amelia Quinlan, Antigo, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science, University of Wisconsin. 

Anne Martin Robertson, Milwaukee, Wis., 
A. B. Mount Holyoke College; a year of 
western travel and life in California. 

Mrs. Nathalie Hunnell Scribner, Adams, 
Wis. 

Gertrude Anna Seim, Blue Island, IIl., one 
year University of Chicago; one year as- 
sistant Blue Island Public Library, one 
year student assistant Harper Memoria! 
Library, University of Chicago, 

Gertrude May Senne, Kenosha, Wis., Sum- 
mer Session Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; two and one-half 
years librarian School Library room in 
Public School system. 

Mrs. Grace Crawford Williams, Cloquet, 
Minn., one year Winona State Normal 
School. 

Emma Suzanne Witwen, Baraboo, Wis., 
B. L. University of Wisconsin. 


The twenty-eight students represent 
nine states and Norway, eleven register- 
ing from Wisconsin, four from Illinois, 
three each from Indiana and Minnesota, 
two from Michigan, and one each from 
Iowa, Kansas, New York, North Dakota, 
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and Norway. The summary of aca- 
demic qualifications and experience ap- 
peared in the July Bulletin, p. 136. 


School Notes 


Among the visitors at the School dur- 
ing the fall were two Swedish gentle- 
men, Dr. Fredrik Hjelmquist and Mr. 
E. G. Asplund, who have been making 
a study of American library buildings 
on behalf of the city of Stockholm com_ 
ing to Madison to study library com- 
mission and library school methods, 
also library architecture and equipment. 
Two other foreign guests were Mrs. 
Peter Vedel and Miss Carina Vedel, who 
is an assistant in the State Library, 
Aarhus, Denmark. 

During the state meeting the Library 
School kept open house for all in at- 
tendance. Out of state visitors were 
Miss C. R. Barnett and Miss Wilkins, 
of the Library of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 

A telegram of welcome to the new 
class was received from the Secretary 
of the Class of 1920, announcing the 
gift of the Cardinal, the college daily. 

A ‘‘mixer”’ on the first Saturday even- 
ing and the annual fall picnic at Mapre 
Bluff were two pleasant social occasions 
of the first montn. 


Alumni Notes 


In addition to the alumni who were 
in Madison during the State meeting, 
the following have visited the School: 
Margaret Greene, 1911; Jane R. Mar- 
shall and Jean Sexton, 1919; Charles J. 
Macko, 1920, and Nora Beust, 1913, 
who is taking a leave of absence to at- 
tend the University. Miss Beust 
brought some closed gentians for the 
opening day, flowers which have a spec- 
ial association for former students. 


Ruth P. Hughes, 1910, librarian of the 
Freeport (Ill.) Public Library, catalogued 
the medical library of a prominent Free- 
port surgeon during the summer. 

Mrs. Grace Rogers Hunt, 1910, who re- 
signed as librarian of the Maywood (IIl.} 
Public Library when she was married 
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more than a year ago, has recently been 
appointed a trustee of the library. 

Mrs. Alma Brunsell Sumner, 1915, an- 
nounced the birth of a son in June, W. A. 
Sumner, jr. 

Margaret A. Wade, 1918, lectured at the 
Summer School of the Indiana Library 
Commission on Possibilities of the Poster 
(with exhibit) and on Library Publicity; 
also on Mending, with an all day demon- 
stration, meeting the class in sections. 

Mrs. Josephine Voss Shealey, 1907, lost her 
husband, Prof. E. M. Shealey of the Uni- 
versity, in September. 

Ella Scott, summer 1917, was fatally 
burned in the library at Virginia, Minn., 
where she had been children’s librarian 
for six months. Miss Scott was for sev- 
eral years librarian at Boscobel. 


Wisconsin Alumni at State Meetings 


Fifty-one graduates of the School 
were present at the Madison meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Library Associa- 
tion, all but one class being represented. 
Twenty-six members of the present 
class, 1921, attended the _ sessions. 
Registration was as follows: 1907, 
Misses McCarthy, Miner, Reynolds, and 
Ryan; 1908, Miss Turvill; 1910, Miss 
Borresen and Miss Unterkircher; 1911, 
Mrs. Knight and Miss Pond; 1912, Miss 
Hayward and Miss Potts; 1913, Misses 
Aiken, Beust, Frederickson, Janes, and 
Thatcher; 1914, Misses Andrews, Bing- 
ham, Cox, Hochstein, McGovern, Rice, 
and Mrs. Turner; 1915, Mrs. Coleman, 
Miss Hannum, and Mrs. Sumner; 1916, 
Misses Day, Estes, Little, Schwab and 
Mrs. Davis; 1917, Misses Caton, Hook, 
Moehlman and Tobey; 1918, Misses 
Bacon, Dickinson, Newman, Orr, Rech- 
cygl, Schrage; 1919, Misses Beale, Cor- 
son and Solheim, and Mrs. Haake; 
1920, Misses Anderson, Daland, Landt, 
Muckel and Sander and Mr. Macko. 

Greetings were received from the 
alumni attending the Iowa and Ohio 
library meetings. 


Recent Changes Made by Graduates 


Ruth Colville, 1907, and Mary Colville, 
special 1907, are living in Jamestown, New 
York, 

Edith Norton, 1907, has a position with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Mrs. M. C. Budlong, 1910, is librarian of 
the East Avenue Branch, Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Florence E. Dunton, 1911, accepted the 
librarianship of the Belfast (Me.) Public 
Library in September. 

Ruth Balch, 1912, is in charge of the files 
in the office of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Dorothea C. Heins, 1912, is doing filing 
for the Sheridan Motor Co., Muncie, Ind, 

Gertrude E. Aiken, 1913, became librar- 
ian of the Waukesha (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary in August. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Luther, 1913, is reference 
librarian, Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia. 

Lottie Nell Ingram, 1914, is cataloguing 
the high school library at Highland Park, 
Tl. 

Sirie Andrews, 1916, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the children’s department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Florence C. Day, 1916, was elected li- 
brarian of the Appleton (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary October 1. 

Mae E. Foley, 1917, was appointed li- 
brarian of the Normal College, San Marcas, 
Texas, in September. 

Anna Mary Magee, 1917, has resigned 
her position in the Pittsburgh Carnegie Li- 
brary and is at home, 2400 Second Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. 

Harriet T. Root, 1917, has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant organizer on the staff 
of the Indiana Public Library Commission, 

Sonja Wennerblad, 1917, went to Kris- 
tinia, Norway, in the fall to take a posi- 
tion in the public library. 

Frances F. Bacon, 1918, was appointed 
instructor, Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, in August. 

Claire Nolte, 1918, was appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Virginia (Minn.) 
Public Library, Sept. 1. 

Miriam Smith, 1918, is serving tempo- 
rarily as cataloguer of the Iowa Historical 
Library, Des Moines. 

Geneva Twells, 1918, is attending the 
Pratt Institute School of Design. 

Mrs. Flora H. Whyte, 1918, who kas been 
a cataloguer for the summer in the Oregon 
State Library, has accepted a position on 
the staff of the Portland (Ore.) library. 

Jane R. Marshall, 1919, accepted the li- 
brarianship of the Oak Park (Ill.) High 
School Library in September. 

Jean Sexton, 1919, was appointed chief, 
Traveling Library Department, Indiana 
Public Library Commission, October 1. 

Virginia Hinners, 1920, has a permanent 
appointment as assistant in the Library 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee. 
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Charles J. Macko, 1920, is a student in 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Mona Nyhuus, 1920, has been appointed 
assistant in the Library of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Marion Dahl, summer 1912, assumed the 
position of librarian of the Escanaba 
(Mich.) Public Library in August. 

Muriel Marchant, summer 1919, has 
joined the staff of the Antigo (Wis.) Public 
Library. 


Marriages 
Bertha R. Bergold, 1911, to Henry 


Knight, of the Civil Service Commission, 
Albany, N. Y. in August. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth S. Koelker, 1913, to 
John M. Steele at Denver in September. 

Frances M. Hogg, 1916, to Laurence L. 
Button in August. At home 827 So. Park 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Marjorie F. Carlton, 1917, to James S&S. 
Schad of Baltimore, in August, 

Catharine Culver, 1918, to H. M. Mul- 
berry, in June. Mr. Mulberry is assistant 
provision manager for the Swift Canadian 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. They are at 
home at 22 Algonquin St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, 

Ethel R. Nott, summer 1917, to Wil- 
lard G. Conaway in October. At home 52 
Maple Ave., Fredonia, N, Y. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF NEW NOVELS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Fiction 


Bower, B. M., pseud. The Quirt. 1920. 
298p. Little $1.75 net. 

In spite of the growing number of novels 
to her credit B, M. Bower is still able to 
invent a good plot and to tell a story of 
western life that is both fresh and plaus- 
ible. The “Quirt” of this story is a small 
ranch that has been allowed to survive 
in the shadow of the great Sawtooth Cat- 
tle company’s holdings while other places 
of its kind have been swallowed up or 
purposely ruined. The two owners, Brit 
Hunter and his partner, are respected “old 
timers” who have remained unmolested. 
Lorraine Hunter, who has been a movie 
actress and who has liked to fancy herself 
as a real “cattle king’s” daughter, comes 
to join her father and unwittingly pre- 
cipitates war between the two ranches, 
the small and the great. The combat is 
uneven but Lone Morgan takes sides with 
the Quirt and the surprise of the story 
comes when Swan Vjolmar, the innocent 
Swede, shows his hand and turns the final 
trick. 


Brown, Alice. Wind between the 
worlds. 1920. 258p. Stokes $2 
net. 

For note see Booklist 17:30 Oct. ’20. 

In this novel Alice Brown, who in some 
of her short stories has touched the bor- 
ders of the psychic, boldly attacks the 
prevalent belief in spiritualism, showing 
its possible baneful effects. A mother who 
has lost one son in the war devotes her 
thought so exclusively to current mani- 
festations of psychic phenomena in the 
hope of getting into communication with 
him that she all but wrecks her family 
life. “In ‘The wind between the worlds’ 
Miss Brown has, despite the intricacy of 
her theme sacrificed neither her story to 
her problem, nor her problem to her story. 
Devotees of the cult doubtless will not 
approve of it. To others however 
it will appear as a sensible and skilfully 
imaginative exposition of a vital subject.” 
Boston Transcript. 


Conrad, Joseph. The rescue. 1920. 
404p. Doubleday $2 net. 
For note see Booklist 16:346 July ’20. 
Begun twenty years ago and finished 
but recently, this novel represents both 


the old and the new Conrad. Here are all 
the spell and fascination of the South seas, 
the tang of adventure, and the subtle en- 
tanglements and mental complexities of a 
soul torn between two forces. It is the 
story of a man divided between two loy- 
alties, between faith to his plighted word 
and love for a woman. The time is a 
generation ago and the immediate scene 
of action involves civil war in the Malay 
straits. Captain Tom Lingard has pledged 
his all to Rajah Hassim when Mrs. Travers 
crosses his path. Her safety demands that 
he break his word, and for such a man as 
he either of the two courses open means 
tragedy. The story, told with all the pe- 
culiar Conrad mannerisms, is not easy 
reading and only larger libraries that al- 
ready have a Conrad following will want it. 


Day, Holman. All-wool Morrison. 
1920. 3825p. Harper $1.90 net. 

For note see Booklist 17:31 Oct. ’20. 

“A crowded twenty-four hour cross-sec- 
tion of contemporary American life.” In 
that twenty-four hour period Stewart 
Morrison, who has inherited St. Ronan’s 
mill from his Scottish ancestors and who 
has just been elected mayor of his city, 
cleans up politics, exposes election frauds, 
beats the vested interests, protects the 
state’s water power, treats anarchy to a 
spanking, defies mob rule and wins himself 
a wife. 


French, J. L., ed. Best psychic stories. 
1920. 299p. Boni & Liveright. 
$1.75 net. 

For note see Booklist 17:32 Oct. ’20. 

Dorothy Scarborough of Columbia uni- 
versity, author of “The supernatural in 
modern English fiction,’ writes an intro- 
duction to this volume. Contents: When 
the world was young, by Jack London; 

The return, by Algernon Blackwood; The 

second generation, by Algernon Black- 

wood; Joseph: a story, by Katherine Rick- 
ford; The clavecin, Bruges, by G. W. Ed- 
wards; Ligeia, by Edgar Allan Poe; The 

sylph and the father, by Elsa Barker; A 

ghost, by Lafcadio Hearn; The eyes of the 

panther, by Ambrose Bierce; Photograph- 
ing invisible beings, by W. T. Stead; The 
sin-eater, by Fiona Macleod; Ghosts in 
solid form, by G. Bolton; The phantom 
armies seen in France, by H. Carrington; 
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The portal of the unknown, by A. J. Davis; 
The supernormal: experiences, by St. J. D. 
Seymour; Nature spirits, or elementals, by 
Nizida; A witch’s den, by Helena Blavat- 
sky; Some remarkable experiences of fa- 
mous persons, by W. F. Prince. 


Gerould, G. H. Youth in Harley. 1920. 
409p, Scribner $2 net. 

This is a story of a New England vil- 

lage of today. After his graduation from 


college, Stephen Quaid becomes principal. 


of Harley academy and for one year is an 
intimate part of the life of the place. 
This is the story of his own development 
in that critical year, his love and court- 
ship, and his relation to the townspeople. 
The story is told slowly, with thoughtful 
attention to character delineation, 


Heydrick, B. A. Americans all; stories 
of American life of today. 1920. 
335p. Harcourt $1.50 net. 

The compiler has aimed to bring to- 
gether a collection of short stories, each 
one “reflecting faithfully one facet of our 
many-sided life, in the belief that such a 
collection would present a truer picture of 
America than could be set forth in any 
one novel.” The stories he has chosen are: 
The right Promethean fire, by George Mad- 
den Martin; The land of heart’s desire, by 
Myra Kelly; The tenor, by H. C. Bunner; 
The passing of Pricilla Winthrop, by Wil- 
liam Allen White; The gift of the magi, 
by O. Henry; The gold brick, by Brand 
Whitlock; His mother’s son, by Edna Fer- 
ber; Bittersweet, by Fannie Hurst; The 
riverman, by Stewart Edward White; Flint 
and fire, by Dorothy Canfield; The ordeal 
at Mt. Hope, by Paul Laurence Dunbar; 
Israel Drake, by Katherine Mayo; The 
struggles and triumph of Isidro de los 
Maestros, by James M. Hopper; The citi- 
zen, by James F. Dwyer. A list of Ameri- 
can short stories classified by locality, and 
notes on the stories in the volume come at 
the close. 


In the mountains. 1920. 
Doubleday $1.90 net. 

English reviewers are saying that it is 
not difficult to guess the anonymous author 
of this novel, meaning doubtless the author 
of “Elizabeth.” And such a conclusion is 
quite possible, but there is a charming 
freshness about the book that makes it 
easy to believe it the work of a less prac- 
ticed hand. The story is told by an Eng- 
lish woman who, bereaved by the war, has 
come to a little cottage in Switzerland 
that had been her vacation home in hap- 


288p. 
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pier days. To her come two wandering 
country women, both widows, who hide, it 
is apparent, some dread secret. Part of 
the secret has to do with the name of Mrs, 
“Jewkes,” so pronounced, but spelled Juchs. 
For Dolly is a German widow and hence 
an expatriate. But that is only part of the 
absurd secret. Dolly, the younger of the 
two (she is forty), is something delight- 
fully new in heroines and the study of Mrs. 
Barnes, as an example of the tyranny of 
unselfishness, is a skillful piece of analysis. 


King, Basil. Thread of flame. 1920. 


8351p. Harper $2 net. 

Basil King, who of late has been delving 
in psychic matters, tells here a story of 
lost identity. When he comes to himself 
in a ship’s cabin, the man who becomes 
known as Jasper Soames has no. memory 
of his former life. There are only certain 
habits and tastes to tell him that it was a 
life of ease and luxury. He is reluctant 
to tell his plight and on landing in New 
York seeks manual employment, accus- 
toms himself to the ways of poverty and 
acquires a working class point of view. 
With the sudden restoration of identity he 
finds himself a member of a distinguished 
Boston family and husband of a brilliant 
woman. But his experiences in the work- 
ing class have changed him in both point 
of view and character and he cannot fit 
into the old life. He returns to his work 
in New York but now finds himself a mis- 
fit there. His dilemma is solved by an 
understanding woman who reveals to him 
the philosophy that brings harmony. The 
first-person device which the author 
adopts enables him to follow intimately 
the altering mental states of his hero. 


Lee, Jennette. Chinese coat. 1920. 


198p. Scribner $1.75 net. 

A story that is both romance and alle- 
gory. The Chinese coat which she can- 
not afford to buy is to Eleanor More and 
her husband a symbol. All through the 
years of their early married life with the 
cares of household and of growing chil- 
dren the memory of the coat stays in 
Richard More’s mind and the desire to give 
it to his wife grows. Finally there is a 
journey to a far country to find and attain 
the treasure. It is the kind of story 
well adapted to the range of Mrs, Lee’s art. 


Lynde, Francis. 
dog. 1920. 
ner $2 net, 


A mystery and adventure story, opening 
with a freak will which ties up Stanford 


Girl, a horse and a 
381p. illus. Scrib- 
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Broughton’s inheritance with a blue-eyed 
girl, a piebald horse and a dog with a 
split face. When found the inheritance 
proves to be a flooded mine for which 
there is a rival claimant. From this point 
on the story developes along this author’s 
usual lines and will be appreciated by 
readers of his earlier novels. 


McCarthy, J. H. Henry Elizabeth. 
1920. 300p. Lane $2 net. 

A romance of Elizabethan times. Henry 
Elizabeth’s name is a compromise, for his 
mother had wanted a girl child who could 
be named for the queen. Henry Elizabeth 
grows uP as a roystering country squire, 
but the course of his life is changed by a 
ehance meeting with a lady whose beauty 
lures him to London and the court. He 
has not yet won her when the story ends 
but there is hope that he will. “The story 
is written in that leisurely way that en- 
ables the author to reproduce in fine detail 
much of the social background of the 
time” WN. Y. Times. 


MacManus, Seumas. Top o’ the morn- 
ing. 1920. 275p. Stokes $1.90. 
Fifteen of this author’s characteristic 
stories. The titles are: The lord mayor 0’ 
Buffalo; The widow Meehan’s cassimeer 
shawl; The cadger-boy’s last journey; The 
minister’s racehorse; The case of Kitty 
Kildea; Billy Baxter’s holiday; Wee Paidin; 
When Barney’s trunk came home; Five 
minutes a millionaire; Mrs. Carney’s seal- 
skin; The capture of Nelly Carrivin; The 
bellman of Carrick; Barney Brian’s monu- 
ment; All on the brown knowe; The heart- 
break of Norah O’Hara. Copyrights on 
the stories have been held by Harper’s 
Bazar, Outlook company, Century com- 
pany, Associated Sunday magazines, and 
Pietorial Review company. 


McSpadden, J. W., ed. Famous detec- 


tive stories. 1920. 323p. Crow- 
ell. $1.50 net. 
The famous detective stories are: The 


purloined letter, by Edgar Allan Poe; An 
interview with M. LeCoqg, by Emile Ga- 
boriau; A scandal in Bohemia, by A. Conan 
Doyle; The adventure of the hansom cabs, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson; The adventure 
of the toadstools, Sax Rohmer; Gentlemen 
and players, by E. W. Hornung; The black 
hand, by Arthur B. Reeve; The grotto 
spectre, by Anna Katharine Green; The 
mystery of the steel disc, by Broughton 
Brandenburg; The sign of the shadow, by 
Maurice LeBlanc; The mystery of the steel 
room, by Thomas W. Hanshew. 
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McSpadden, J. W., ed. Famous psychic 
stories. 1920. 305p. Crowell 
$1.50 net. 

The twelve stories selected for this col- 
lection are: The white old maid, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne; The facts in the case 
of M. Valdemar, by Edgar Allan Poe; The 
dream woman, by Wilkie Collins; The open 
door, by Margaret Oliphant; The stalls of 
Barchester cathedral, by Montague Rhodes 
James; The man who went too far, by 
E. F. Benson; Moxon’s master, by Ambrose 
Bierce; The beast wth five fingers, by W. F. 
Harvey; From the loom of the dead, by 
Elia W. Peattie; The ghoul, by Evange- 
line W. Blashfield; The shadow on the 
wall, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; The 
widow’s mite, by Isaac K, Funk. 


Martin, G. M. 
1920, 
net. 

Stories about negroes. The foreword 
says: “This group of stories is offered in 
no spirit of resentment against the negro, 
whose virtues and whose limitations are 
here set down. Rather the feeling which 
prompts their publication is sympathetic 
in its would-be tender consideration of the 
defects apparently inseparable from their 
inheritance, as a race, and as an ex- 
ploited people.” Thetitlesare: The flight; 

The blue handkerchief; The inskip niggah; 

Pom; The sleeping sickness; Fire from 

heaven; Malviney; Sixty years after. 


Children in the mist, 
286p. Appleton $1.75 


Montague, M. P. Uncle Sam of Free- 
dom Ridge. 1920. 60p. Double 
day $1 net. 

For note see Booklist 17:34 Oct. ’20. 

A short story written in support of the 
peace treaty and first published in the 
Atlantic Monthly (June, 1920). An old 
Civil war veteran of the southern moun- 
tains has acted the part of Uncle Sam at 
succeeding Fourth of July celebrations 
and has come to identify himself with the 
character. He bears the loss of his son in 
France with fortitude, feeling that no sac- 
rifice is too great for his country. The 
defeat of the treaty in the Senate over- 
whelms him and he takes his own life in 
the mystic belief that he is offering atone- 
ment. 


Paine, R. D. 
1920. 347p. 
net, 

For note see Booklist 16:350 July ’20. 
Stories of the United States navy in the 
war, based on the author’s first-hand ex- 


Ships across the sea. 
Houghton $1.90 
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periences and observations. The titles 
are: The orphan and the battle-wagon; 
Ten fathoms down; Too scared to run; 
The quiet life; On a lee shore; The net re- 
sult; The last shot; The silent service; The 
red sector. 
Sawyer, Ruth. Leerie. 1920. 309p. 
Harper $1.75 net. 

The love story of a nurse and her pa- 
tient. Sheila O’Leary, like Stevenson’s 
“Leerie,” had brought light into her pa- 
tients’ lives. One of them was Peter 
Brooks, to whom she brings more than life. 
They are about to be married when she 
hears the call of France and answers it. 
Peter goes too, and at the end of their 
period of service they are reunited and find 
the happiness for which they have paid, 


Schauffler, R. H. Fiddler’s luck. 1920. 
276p. Houghton $1.90 net, 

For note see Booklist 17:36 Oct. ’20. 

These “gay adventures of a musical am- 
ateur’ were told to the author by a friend, 
a fellow fiddler errant, so he claims, but 
reviewers who know the author read auto- 
biography into the story. The gay ad- 
ventures begin with boyhood and the dis- 
covery of a cello in the attic. They in- 
clude a boyish love affair with a certain 
Priscilla and a quarrel over a badly played 
accompaniment. They run into the war, 
but their light-heartedness is not dark- 
ened by it, for fiddler’s luck holds good 
and after the war there is a re-meeting 
with Priscilla in Paris. A few paragraphs 
are taken from Mr. Schauffler’s book “The 
musical amateur.” One chapter appeared 
in the Outlook. Others in different form, 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Sedgwick, A. D. Third window. 

.155p. Houghton $1.50 net. 
For note see Booklist 16:350 July ’20. 

This tense little tragedy is played out 
in an English country house. There are 
three characters, Antonia Wellwood, whose 
husband had been killed in the war nearly 
two years’ earlier, Bevis Saltonhall, 
wounded in the war, and Cecily Latimer, 
an elderly cousin, devoted to the memory 
of Antonia’s husband. Antonia, who has 
come to recognize her love for Bevis, is 
troubled by thoughts of infidelity to Mal- 
com. For, played on by Cecily, she be- 
lieves that Malcom, although dead, still 
lives and loves her. In her highly over- 
wrought and nervous state she is ready to 
accept messages from the spirit world and 
after seeing, as she believes, the figure of 
her husband standing by the fountain in 
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the garden, is driven to suicide. The story 
is told with fine artistry and will appeal 
to discriminating readers with a taste for 
mental analysis. Perhaps only larger li- 
braries will want it. 


Vorse, M. H. Ninth man. 1920. 81p. 
illus. Harper $1.25 net. 

A medieval romance with a moral, if 
one cares to look for it. Mazzaleone, con- 
queror of an Italian city, commands its in- 
habitants to walk before him one by one. 
To each ninth person in line he gives a 
black disc, signifying power of life or 
death over some fellow townsman. The 
story is a study of the emotional reactions 
that follow. It is a colorful tale, and will 
appeal to those who have found pleasure 
in the earlier Italian stories of Maurice 
Hewlett and the romances of James Branch 
Cabell’s invention. Psychologically it is a 
study of hate and fear. 


Widdemer, Margaret. I’ve married 
Marjorie. 1920. 258p. Harcourt 
$1.75 net. 


The story of one of those impetuous war 
marriages and of the strain of readjust- 
ment that followed when the war was 
over. It is told with the light whimsical 
touch of the author’s earlier novels and 
the background of Canadian woods, to 
which Francis takes the kidnapped Mar- 
jorie, adds to the charm. The story ap- 
peared in the Woman’s Home Companion 
during the summer months of 1920 with 
the title, Margery marries. 


Williams, W. W. Goshen street. 1920. 


8323p. Stokes $1,90 net. 

Goshen street is a New England country 
road. David Galt, who is born there and 
who seems destined to follow his father 
as a farmer, is unexpectedly offered a 
college education. He enters journalism 
in New York, rises high in his profession 
and acquires wealth and power. He mar- 
ries, but marriage does not bring him hap- 
piness for he realizes too late that he has 
made a mistake. His wife dies while 
nursing in France and after the war, in 
which he has taken part, he meets Sylvia 
again, the woman he should have married, 
and they take up life together. The 
author’s purpose is to show that through- 
out all his hero’s career Goshen street 
remained a potent influence, to show the 
power which the land, “the fecund, chang- 
ing, indestructible land,” has over the lives 
of its children, 
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Children’s Books 


Aldon, Adair. At the sign of the Two 
Heroes. 1920. 270p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.75 net. 


A story for boys, with a picturesque 
historical setting, the two islands in Lake 
Champlain that are named for Ethan and 
Ira Allen. The plot has to do with smug- 
gling across the Canadian border. The 
three boys who resolve to bring the law- 
breakers to justice, receive little help or 
encouragement from the country people, 
who prefer to follow a let-well-enough- 
alone policy, but they persist until they 
succeed, inspired by the spirit of the Green 
mountain boys. 


Marian Frear’s 
239p. Macmil- 


Ashmun, Margaret. 
summer. 1920. 
lan $1.75 net. 

This author of girls’ stories has deserted 
the Carlton family to introduce a new 
heroine, Marian Frear, who lives with 
her mother on a small truck farm. The 
scene is a rather lonely lake shore and the 
story deals with the change in Marian’s 

life that comes with the arrival of a 

family from the city who spend the sum- 

mer near by. The young people are simple 
and natural and the incidents are never 
strained to produce dramatic effects, but 
those who have lived in the country may 
feel that the absolute superiority of 

Marian and her mother to all their neigh- 

bors is exaggerated. 


Barbour, R. H., & Holt, H. P. Mystery 
of the Sea-Lark. 1920. 321p 
illus. Century $1.75 net. 

The authors have told a good mystery 
story which, refreshingly, is quite free 
from German spies. Two boys, Jack 
Holden and George Santo, rescue an aban- 
doned sloop and fit her up as a ferry boat. 
They are surprised and puzzled by the 
sudden interest of two strangers but re- 
fuse their offers to buy the boat. A curi- 
ous series of happenings ends in a kid- 
napping. The boys outwit their captors, 
solve the mystery of the Sea-Lark and in- 
cidentally clear the name of Jack’s father, 
which had been under a cloud following 
the disappearance of business funds, 


Little acrobat. 1919. 

Little $1.35 net. 

A story of Italy. Natale, the little hero, 
belongs to the circus. He was born to it, 
as was his father before him, A well 
meaning English lady, who thinks the 


Duggan, J. P. 
185p. illus. 
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environment bad for him, persuades his 
parents to put him in a school. But he 
cannot endure the confinement and runs 
away, back to his father and mother, and 
the life of tent and blue sky and open 
road. All the children who have loved 
Toby Tyler will like this new circus story. 


Czechoslovak fairy 
243p. illus. Har- 


Fillmore, P. H, 
tales. 1919. 


court $2 net. 

The author has drawn these stories from 
Czech, Slovakian and Moravian sources 
and has retold them for American children, 
not attempting literal translations. Some 
of the titles are: Longshanks, Girth and 
Keen; The three golden hairs; The flaming 
horse; The three citrons; Katcha and the 
devil; The betrothal gifts; Grandfather’s 
eyes; The wood maiden; The golden spin- 
ning wheel. The illustrations in color are 
by Jan Matulka, a Czech artist. 


Goss, W. L. Jed’s boy. 1919. 
Crowell $1.50 net. 

“Jed” was a young civil war hero who 
will be remembered by the fathers ‘and 
mothers of present-day boys and girls. 
This story takes Jed’s boy, a nephew of 
the older Jed, through the world war. For 
a time he rests under a cloud of suspicion 
that estranges him from his friend David, 
but it turns out that he has been serving 
the French secret service and loyal all 
the time that he appeared a deserter. A 
dog, “Muddy,” and a horse, “Jack,” have a 
Place in the story. 


345p. 


Hardy, M. E. Fairy roads to science 
town. 1919. 185p. illus. Dodd 
$1.35 net. 


Under such titles as Little Builders in 
mud, Stories from the great sea’s wonder 
book, Warty, and The little measuring 
man, the author writes of wasps, snails, 
toads, worms and other forms of life. The 
book has pictures and decorations by 
Helen M. Barton. Mrs. Hardy is author of 
“The hall of shells” and “Nature’s wonder 
lore,” 


Heyliger, William. High Benton. 
1919. 317p. illus. Appleton 
$1.50 net. 


A new departure in boys’ stories. The 
author deserts athletics and adventure to 
treat of a real boy problem, the question 
‘of school vs. work. High Benton, a very 
typical American boy, who wants to leave 
high school at the end of his freshman 
year, is led to see how his studies will 
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benefit him in his future business career 
and to persist in his course till he grad- 
uates with honors. The author presents 
the case for practical education forcefully, 
but it is possible that in stressing the 
commercial importance of high school 
training he has unintentionally done in- 
justice to other educational values. 


Langford, George. Pic, 
maker. 1920. 270p. 
& Liveright $1.75 net. 

For note see Booklist 17:37 Oct. ’20. 

A story of primitive man told for young 
readers. Pic, the young hero, seeks until 
he finds the secret of putting a fine edge 
on his flints without spoiling them, and so 
advances the knowledge of the race. The 
story is based on Henry Fairfield Osborn’s 
“Men of the old stone age” and Mr, Os- 
born has written an introduction to the 
book. 


the weapon- 
illus. Boni 


Miller, W. H. Ring-necked grizzly. 
1920. 250p. illus. Appleton 
$1.50 net, 

A hunting story for boys, written by a 
recognized authority on guns and hunting. 
After recovering from typhoid, Sid Colvin 
is sent to the Rockies to recuperate. His 
chum goes with him and the two are put 
in the care of Big John, Sid’s father’s 
trusted friend and guide. The boys spend 
a winter in the mountains and the story 
is made up of their adventures, the climax 
of which is the shooting of the big grizzly 
that had baffled older hunters. 


Mirza, Y. B. 
Persia. 
$1 net. 

For note see Booklist 16:316 June ’20. 
An addition to the familiar and popular 
Children of other lands series. The author 
is a young man of Persian birth who 
served in the United States navy during 
the war. Among the chapters are: My 
father and mother, their parents, and their 
character and customs; The birth and care 
of a child; School days; Persian games, 
amusements and massalie (stories); Mar- 
riages and wedding customs; Persian fasts 
and festivals; Persian rugs and rug mak- 

ers. A final chapter, Preparations for a 

far journey, tells of the coming to America. 


When I was a boy in 
1920. 208p. Lothrop 


Morgan, A. B. 
and camping. 
Lothrop $1.75. 


Information about birds presented in 
story form. Under the guidance of an 


Little folks tramping 
1920. 3856p. illus. 
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uncle who is an outdoor enthusiast, a 
family of children learn to know the na- 
tive birds of their state, Wisconsin. The 
eldest boy of the family is an invalid and 
the fresh air and outdoor life restore 
him to health, 


Olcott, F. J. Wonder garden. 1919. 
483p. illus. Houghton $2.50 
net. 


A collection of “nature myths and tales 
from all the world over for story telling 
and reading aloud and for the children’s 
own reading.” (Sub-title) Among the 
sources drawn on are Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, Persian, English, Japanese and North 
American Indian. The pictures are by 
Milo Winter. 


Patch, E. M. Little gateway to science. 
1920. 179p. illus. Atlantic 
monthly press $1. 

The author calls this a book of “Hexapod 
stories,” for she has written only of the 
six-footed creatures, butterflies, bees, 
grasshoppers, etc. Among the titles are: 
Van, the sleepy butterfly who was awak- 
ened by a January thaw; Old Bumble; The 
strange house of Cecid Cido Domy; Nata, 
the nymph; Gryl, the little black minstrel. 
A word to teachers, notes and references 
to other books come at the end. 


Tales of folks and 
288p. illus. Lit- 


Pyle, Katharine. 
fairies. 1919. 
tle $1.60 net. 

Fourteen tales retold from the folklore 
of many lands. Among them are: The 
meester stoorworm, a story from Scotland; 

Jean Malin and the bull-man, a Louisiana 

tale; The widow’s son, a Scandinavian 

tale; The wise girl, a Serbian story; The 
history of Ali Cogia, from the Arabian 
nights; Oh! a Cossak story; The frog prin- 

cess, a Russian story; The magic pie, a 

Norse tale; The triumph of truth, a Hindu 

tory. The author draws her own pictures, 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. Boy with the 
U. S. naturalists. 1918.  356p. 
illus. Lothrop $1.75 net. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. Boy with the 
U. S. trappers. 1919. 388p._ il- 
lus. Lothrop $1.75 net. 

These two books describe two phases of 
the work of the United States biological 
survey. The first is a story of bird hunt- 
ing for scientific purposes and of bird pro- 
tection. The second is a story of the 
hunters and trappers who control preda- 
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tory animal life. The author’s books of 
this type are too well known to require 
comment. In the two here considered he 
has subjects of unusual interest and the 
stories he tells are somewhat better than 
his average. Both are excellently illus- 
trated. ‘ 


Scoville, Samuel, jr. Boy scouts in the 
wilderness. 1919. 275p._ illus. 
Century $1.50 net. 


The author adopts a dramatic theme and 
sends his two boy scouts into the woods 
without food, clothing or equipment. The 
“stunt” is an answer to a challenge and is 
hardly a good precedent for other boys to 
follow, but it does make a good story. 
The adventures of the two in learning to 
fend for themselves are of unusual inter- 
est and the fact that one of the boys is 
white, one an Indian, adds spice to the 
situation, for each proves to have special 
contributions to make to their common 
welfare. 


Spyri, Johanna. Toni, the little wood- 
carver; tr. by Helen B. Dole. 
1920. 78p. illus. Crowell $1 
net. : 

This little story by the author of “Heidi” 
is about a young Swiss boy whose one de- 
light is in carving things out of wood. 
His widowed mother cannot give him the 
training necessary to make him a real 
wood-carver and he goes up into the 
mountains to herd cattle. Here the lone- 
liness so preys on his mind that he be- 
comes desperately ill. In the great hos- 
pital to which he is sent misfortune turns 
to blessing and he makes a friend who 
opens up the way to the desired training. 
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Turpin, Edna. Treasure mountain. 
1920. 314p. illus. Century 


$1.75 net. 

Here is that rarity, a good story for 
girls. The scenes are laid in the southern 
mountains where Page Ruffin and her 
friends are camping. Page is rescued 
from danger by a young mountain boy 
who gives his name as Harson Ruffyan 
and she is at once struck with the likeness 
to her own name. The story has two mys- 
teries, one concerning the interrelation of 
the two families, the other involving a 
cave, a ghost and buried treasure, which 
turns out to be a paying mine. Young 
people who read the story will find its 
plot absorbing and they will also get a 
new point of view on wild flowers and 
their preservation and may also be en- 
couraged to try experiments in nature 
photography. 


Wade, M. H. Leaders to liberty. 1919. 
239p. illus. Little $1.35 net. 
Biographical sketches of five men prom- 
inent in the recent war. They are King 
Albert, Marshal Joffre, General Pershing, 
Sir Douglas Haig and Ferdinand Foch. 


Wallace, Dillon. Ragged inlet guards. 
1920. 256p. illus. Revell $1.50 
net. 

“Four boys on the Labrador coast were 
left as the main stay of their families 
when their fathers and big brothers went 
to war. They constituted themselves the 
Ragged inlet guards and did men’s work. 
Their home life, their hunting experiences 
and adventures are described in the book 
and the climax of the story is their cap- 
ture of a German wireless station which 
brought them a medal each from King 
George.” Book Review Digest. 





